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SUBJECT: Resource Packet for the High School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts: 

Reading and Writing 



Enclosed are materials we hope you will find helpful as you prepare teachers and students for the 
Communications Arts (Writing and Reading) portions of the High School Proficiency Test to be 
given the last week of February and the first two weeks of March, 1996.. 

These materials were prepared by the Communication Arts Assessment Professional Development 
Planning Committee (made up of representatives from the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English, the Michigan Reading Association, and the Curriculum Development and MEAP offices 
of the Michigan Department of Education), the Secondary Content Literacy Committee, and 
educators central to the development of the assessments. 



Included are the following items: 

Map of the Regional Network for Communications Arts (including local contacts) 

Calendar of Professional Development Events 

Annotated Bibliography of Recommended Resources 

Models of the Assessments (including sample papers and scoring guides) 

A Guide to the Model of the Assessment for Communications Arts: Reading 
Model Instructional Unit for Communications Arts: Reading 
Questions and Answers about the HSPT Writing Assessment 
How NOT to Prepare for the New Writing Assessments 
Similarities and Differences Between Assessments 



The Models of the Assessments were developed in order to provide teachers, administrators, and 
students with a sample of what to expect on the tests. Not all of the items in the Models have 
received the extensive reviews that were part of the complete test development process. While they 
are very similar to what students will see on the assessments in the fall, they may be of slightly 
lesser quality than those that make it to the fall administration. 

To assist you in sharing these Models and other support materials with teachers, students, and 
parents, over 170 people representing every school improvement region of the state have been 
trained to present professional development workshops on the new assessments. Please feel free 
to call upon the contact people listed on the Regional Network Map. 

In addition, please do not hesitate to call the MEAP office (at 517/373-8393) if you have questions 
about the enclosed materials. 



Thank you for your leadership in this professional development effort. 



Enclosures 
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COMMUNICATION ARTS 
INFORMATION PACKET 



Section 1 

• Communication Arts Network Map 

• Calendar of Events 

• Writing and Reading Recommended Resources 



COMMUNICATION ARTS ASSESSMENT 
Regional Network 







Regional ISD Contacts: 
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Calhoun ISD 

Ruth Snyder [616/781-5)41] 

Ingham ISD 

SaraShubel [517/676-1051] 

Genesee ISD 

Ann Trovill ion -Timm [810/768-4400] 
Barbara Reed [810/768-4400] 

Huron ISD 

Marv Ellen Bluem [517/269-6406] 

Kent ISD 

Linda Nordstrand [616/365-2285] 

UP Center for Educational Development 
Kirk Nigro [906/227-2017] 

Macomb ISD 

Bob Williams [810/228-3468] 

Gene Yax [810/228-3473] 

Oakland Schools 

Charles Peters [810/858-2121] 

Barbara Rebbeck [810/858-1989] 

Muskegon ISD 

LaDon Gustafson [616/399-6940] 

Saginaw ISD 

Ban Jenniches [517/799-4733] 

Sue May [517/631-5890] 

NLM-LTLC 

Michelle Johnston [616/922-1731] 

Dennis Rosen [616/796-3543] 

Washtenaw ISD 

Kathy Cambria [313/994-8100] 

Wayne RESA 

Olga Moir [313/467-1564] 

Karen Urbschat [313/467-1300] 
troit 

Ronald Kar [313/494-1603] 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



High School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts 
Professional Development Planning Committee 

1995 Calendar of Events 



Date 



March 

3-4 
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o 

11-14 



16-18 



23-24 
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30-May 5 

June 

25- July 14 

26- July 21 



Activity 



MDE/MRA/MCTE Communication Arts 
Assessment Training of Trainers Conference, 
East Lansing 

Detroit Public Schools’ March Write-in, 
University of Detroit Mercy’s campus, 

Detroit 

39th Annual Michigan Reading Association 
Conference. Amway Grand Plaza/Grand 
Center, Grand Rapids 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Spring Language Arts Conference. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Upper Peninsula Communications Arts 
Assessment Training of Trainers 
Conference, Marquette 



Michigan State University’s Spring Conference on 
the English Language Arts (Bright Ideas). 
Co-Sponsored by the Michigan Council of Teachers 
of English, East Lansing, MSU Union Building. 

Saginaw Valley’s Spring Conference. 
Co-Sponsored by the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English 

International Reading Association 
Convention, Anaheim, California 



Oakland Writing Project’s 
Invitational Summer Institute, 
Oakland Schools, Pontiac 

Third Coast Writing Project’s 
Invitational Summer Institute, 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo 



Contact 



Sheila Potter 
(517) 373-1342 



Mary C. Cox 
(313) 824-4773 



Ann Laurimore 
(616) 946-8595 



(800) 369-NCTE 



Kirk Nigro 
(906) 227-2017 



Marilyn Wilson 
(517) 372-1772 



Mary Harmon 
(517) 723-7815 



(800) 336-READ 



Barbara Rebbeck 
(810) 358-1989 



Eilen Brinklev 
(616) 387-25 = 1 
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26- July 21 National Writing Project: Metro-Detroifs 

Invitational Summer Institute, at the 
University of Detroit Mercy (Open 
Sessions: June 26-30, July 10-14), 
Detroit 

Eastern Michigan Writing Project’s 
Invitational Summer Institute (Open 
Session — mornings — June 26-July 14). 
Ypsilanti 

Saginaw Valley Writing Project’s 
Invitational Summer Institute 

Red Cedar Writing Project’s 
Invitational Summer Institute, 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Flint Area Writing Project 



July 

27-30 Whole Language Umbrella Conference, Windsor, 

Ontario. Conference Theme: “Celebrating 
Communities." Opening Keynote — Robert Munsch 



August 




2-4 


Michigan Reading Association’s 
Summer Literature Conference. Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michign 


15-16 


Upper Peninsula Summer English Languge Arts 
Institute — Curriculum Instruction, and 
Assessment, Marquette 


24-25 


Detroit Public Schools’ Second English Language 
Arts Conference, K-12. University of Detroit/ 

Mercy (Ward) Conference Center, Detroit 



September 

18-20 Annual Conference of 

Michigan Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (MASCD), 
Ypsilanti 

October 

13 . Engfest at Western Michigan University 

Co-Sponsored by the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English, Kalamazoo. 

Conference Theme: “Making Connections.” 
Featured Speaker: Maryann Smith, Associate 
Executive Director of NOTE. 

o 

ERLC 



Ronald Kar 
(313) 527-1186 



Cathy Fleischer 
(313) 487-4220 



Kay Harley 
(517) 790-4354 

Janet Swenson 
(517) 336-3610 



Lois Rosen 
(810) 762-3285 



Judy Kelly 
(313) 676-7693 



Marlene Smith 
(616) 983-7932 



Kirk Nigro 
(906) 227-2017 



Barbara Coulter 
(313) 494-1601 



Ben Hamilton 
(517) 373-4003 



C. Weaver 
(616) 387-2599 
or M. Haines 
(616) 387-2627 
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Upper Peninsula Reading Association 


Jean Hetrick 


• 


Conference, Marquette 


(906) 228-7405 


27-28 


Michigan Council of Teachers of English 
Annual Fall Conference, Lansing 


Marilyn Wilson 
(517) 372-1772 


31. 


Michigan Secondary Reading 
Interest Council (MRIC), Fall Research 
Conference, Kellogg Center, East Lansing 


Anne Greashaber 
(313) 663-5351 


November 


16-21 


National Council of Teachers of English 
English Annual Convention, San Diego, 
California 


(800) 369-NCTE 



Writing And Reading! Recommended Resources 

Note: An asterisk C) indicates our short list ; if you plan to acquire only one or 

two resources to address a whole range of issues, we recommend these most 
highly. 



Proera ms, Writing Across the Curriculum 
Farrell-Childers, Pamela; Anne Gere and Art Young, eds. Programs and 

Practices: Writing Across the Secondary School Curriculum. Portsmouth, 

NH: Heinemann, 1994. An invaluable text for those wanting to establish 
writing across the'curriculum programs, this collection includes classroom 
stories from many different contexts and content areas. Each author describes 
how writing is used to learn in a particular setting. 

Krater, Joan; Jane Zeni, Nancy Develin Cason, and other members of the 

Webster Groves Writing Project. Mirror Images: Teaching Writing in 
Black and White. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1994. This book 
chronicles the journey of a Missouri action research team, made up of middle 
school and high school teachers, as it refuses to accept underachievement by 
African American student writers. An example of the sort of research-based, 
ethical practice we should be moving toward if we are serious about school 
reform. 

Lester, Nancy B., and Cynthia S. Onore. Learning Change: One School District 
Meets Language Across the Curriculum. Portsmouth, NH: 

Boynton/ Cook, 1990. Lester and Onore describe a four-year program of 
substantive professional development in a New York state school district. This 
book would be helpful for districts attempting to encourage classroom-based 
reform, yet dissatisfied with short term in-service programs. 

Tchudi, Stephen, ed. The Astonishing Curriculum: Integrating Science and 

Humanities Through Language. Urbana, IL: NCTE, 1993. This collection 
includes a variety of classroom stories and ideas for developing an integrated 
curriculum. 



Elementary 

Atwell, Nancie, ed. Coming to Know: Writing to Learn in the Intermediate 
Grades. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1990. This text, written by 
classroom teachers grades 3-6, presents many ways to use writing in content area 
study, including learning logs and research projects in every subject. An 
appendix features learning log prompts for a whole host of topics. 
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^1994 tk- ^ Ar \ °f Teaching Writing. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 

its waiIm 4 ^ ^ ? V1Sed f" d ex P anded version of Calkins’ classic text is worth 
its weight m gold for teachers m elementary grades, and quite useful for 

secondary teachers, too. Calkins has modified and clarified her perspective on 

honlc^ 1 f °* V ntm S as a resldt 10 more years of work in classrooms. The 

h^Jfrhnnf S 0n ^^essment, thematic instruction, non-fiction writing, 

home-school connections, and curriculum. ^ 



Calkins, Lucy. Lrmng Between the Lines. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1990 
This passionately- written book describes classrooms where the walls 
between school and wider community have "come tumbling down." 
Discussions of writers’ notebooks, conferring strategies, genre studies, mini- 
lessons, and organizational structures for workshops are ludd and helpful 
Upper elementary and middle school teachers will find it especially pertinent. 



Graves ' ^° nald - A Fresh look at Writing. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 

. 19 ~; Graves / who has led hundreds of thousands of teachers to rethink 

their teaching of writing through his books and workshops, synthesizes his 
current understandings in this practical, understandable book. 



Harwayne, Shelley. Lasting Impressions: Weaving Literature into the Writing 
Workshop. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1992. In this book, Harwayne 
examines the various roles literature can play in an elementary or middle school 
classroom. She also describes how careful, strategic use of literature can help 
students grow as writers. She discusses how to build a classroom community 
using notebooks, book talks, genre studies, etc. 



Lane, Barry. After ' The End’: Teaching and Learning Creative Revision. 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1993. Teachers often talk about the 
difficulty of introducing revision to young writers.. This books is filled with 

practical, almost painless revision strategies that have proven effective in the 
classroom. 



Manning, Maryann; Gary Manning, and Roberta Long. Theme Immersion: 
Inquiry-Based Curriculum in Elementary and Middle Schools. 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1994. This book describes what it means to 
foreground inquiry-on the part of teachers and leamers-and to move away 
from traditional theme studies and units. Detailed examples in all elementary 
and middle school grades, complete with photographs. 

"Routman, Regie. Invitations: Changing as Teachers and Learners K-12. 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1994. This book is exhaustive in its scope, 
which ranges from conducting guided reading activities to keeping anecdotal 
records to establishing teacher support groups. It also includes "blue pages,” 
carefully annotated resource lists for the whole language teacher. 
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Secondary 

And ra sick, Kathleen. Opening Texts: Using Writing to Tench Literature. 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1990. This book, written by a high school 
teacher in a college preparatory setting, describes a flexible, theory-based approach 
that promotes student engagement in literary text and development of critical 
stance through writing and discussion. Features examples of student work and 
lessons. 

Atwell, Nancie. In the Middle: Writing, Rending, nnd Lenrning with 

Adolescents. Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/ Cook, 1987. This award-winning 
text has inspired countless English language arts teachers to reconceptualize their 
teaching of writing and reading. It includes a wealth of practical classroom ideas. 

Christenbury, Leila. Making the Journey: Being and Becoming a Teacher of 
English Language Arts. Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/ Cook, 1993. This 
recent text situates writing within an integrated English language arts classroom 
and addresses issues of current interest, e.g., technology, multiculturalism, etc 

Kirby, Dan, and Tom Liner, with Ruth Vinz. Inside Out: Developmental 

Strategies for Teaching Writing. Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/ Cook, 1988. 
Two advocates for process writing approaches, along with an exemplary 
high school teacher, collaborate to outline sensible, classroom-tested ways to 
teach writing in middle and high schools. Engaging and useful. 

*Rief, Linda. Seeking Diversity: Language Arts with Adolescents. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann, 1991. Written by an eighth grade teacher who teaches 
125 students a day, this book is a practical guide to developing an integrated 
English language arts classroom community. Rief includes ten portfolios of 
student work, featuring reading lists, reading response, and writing in various 
genre. 

Romano, Tom. Clearing the Way: Working with Teenage Writers. 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1987. Drawing on long experience as a 
high school teacher, this author has written one of the very best books about 
teaching and learning writing. 

Willis, Meredith Sue. Deep Revision: A Guide for Teachers, Students and Other 
Writers. New York: Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 1993. The 
author provides an abundance of practical but writerly "experiments" with 
revision. This book is appropriate for the k-12 teacher who writes, as well as for 
her students. Secondary teachers in particular will appreciate the warm, sensible 
tone of this book. 



z emelman, Steven, and Harvey Daniels. A Community of Writers: Teaching 
Writing in Junior and Senior High School. Portsmouth, NH: 

Heinemann, 1988. This text provides broad theoretical and practical 

n^fr^ md m T ? nd r rSt | andmg how the teachin g of writing has changed over the 

£pn., 2 pn* 11 u j Vel r easy readm & but comprehensive enough to become a 

frequently consulted reference text. 6 



Assessment 

Anthony, Robert; Teriy Johnson, Norma Mickelson, and Allison Preece. 
Evaluating Literacy: A Perspective for Change. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1991. This book talks about assessment within a 
philosophical framework, spotlighting the importance of gathering authentic 
work samples that demonstrate growth to various audiences, including parents 
and commuiuty members. Appropriate reading for those seeking to put various 
new forms of assessment in perspective. Practically useful as well. 

Graves, Do naJd H., and Bonnie S. Sunstein, eds. Portfolio Portraits. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann, 1992. Written by practitioners at all levels, this book 
explores the possibilities for learning and teaching inherent in student-owned 
portfolios. A chapter by Graves on helping students learn to read their own 
work critically is a highlight. 

Spandel, Vicki, and Richard J. Stiggins. Creating Writers: Linking Assessment 
ond Writing Instruction. New York: Longman, 1990. This book provides 
helpful background in understanding how holistic scoring of writing works. The 
authors also describe a range of other scoring procedures and describe how 
scoring rubrics can be used to help students become able to assess their own 
writing independently. 

Tierney, Robert J.; Carter, Mark A., and Desai, Laura E. Portfolio Assessment in 
the Reading/Writing Classroom. Norwood, MA: Christopher-Gordon 
Publishers, 1991. The book begins with an overview of the causes behind 
the push for authentic assessment, then moves into practical discussion of 
literacy portfolios K-12. 



Yancey, Kathleen Blake. Portfolios in the Writing Classroom. Urbana, IL: 

NCTE, 1992. This collection introduces readers to a range of portfolio 
possibilities that have revolutionized the teaching and assessing of writing. 

General 

Au, Kathryn H. Literacy Instruction in Multicultural Settings. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1992. This book, a thorough, readable 
discussion of the implications of literacy research for ESL and at-risk populations, 
was written by a literacy expert who has spent years developing successful 
programs for Hawaiian children poorly served by traditional schooling. 
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Camboume, Brian. The Whole Story. New York: Scholastic, 1992. Cambourne 
describes how language and literacy are acquired. He explore the 
implications of his studies for teaching and learning in schools. Cambourne's 
work serves as a key theoretical underpinning for whole language teachers. 

Fletcher, Ralph. What A Writer Needs. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1993. 

This book has helped many teachers move beyond a relatively superficial 
understanding of process approaches to writing. Well-written and deeply 
engaging. 

May her, John. Uncommon Sense: Theoretical Practice in Language Education. 

Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook, 1990. Why move away from 
comfortable, traditional language arts practices? Why integrate reading, writing, 
listening and speaking in our classrooms? John Mayher explains how studies of 
language acquisition have caused English educators to question "common sense" 
methods. 

Murray, Donald. Expecting the Unexpected: Teaching Myself-and Others-to 
Read and Write. Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/ Cook, 1989. Written by a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author who has inspired much of the recent deep interest 
in writing, this text gets to the heart of how effective reading and writing 
happens. 

Wells, Gordon, and Gen Ling Chang-Wells. Constructing Knowledge Together: 
Classrooms as Centers of Literacy and Inquiry. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1992. This book, based on collaborative research with 
teachers in multi-lingual urban communities and schools, grounds theoretical 
discussions of sociocultural view of language and literacy with concrete, 
innovative classroom examples. 

Some Relevant Professional Journals: 

National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE)— Primary Voices, From the 
Middle, English Journal 

International Reading Association ( \RA)--The Reading Teacher 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English (MCTE)--Language Arts Journal of 
Michigan 

Michigan Reading Association (MR A)--Michigan Reading Journal 
The Writing Teacher 
The Writer's Notebook 
The New Advocate 



Professional materials listed can be ordered either from Cornucopia Books, 
Michigan distributor which carries Heinemann, Boynton/Cook, Richard C 
Owen, Christopher Gordon, Scholastic, and assorted other publishers, or by 
contacting publishers directly. 




a 



Ray Spaulding 
Cornucopia Books 
Great Lakes Division 
P.O. Box 331 

Comstock Park, Michigan 49321 
(616) 247-0573 



Teachers ^Writers Collaborative 
5 Union Square West 
New York, NY 10003-3306 
(212) 691-6590 (Mon-Fri, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., EST) 



1-800-778-2665 (Mon, Wed, Fri, 10 a.m.-3 p.m.) 



Heinemann 
361 Hanover Street 
Portsmouth, NH 03801-3912 
1-800-541-2086 (9 a.m.-6 p.m., EST) 



Harcourt Brace & Company 
6277 Sea Harbor Drive 
Orlando, FL 32887 
1-800-782-4479 



National Council of Teachers 
English (NOTE) 

1111 W. Kenyon Road 
Urbana, IL 61801-1096 
(217)328-3870 



of 




compiled by Dr. Ellen Brinkley, Western Michigan University, and 

Laura Roop, Oakland Schools 



O 
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COMMUNICATION ARTS 
INFORMATION PACKET 



Section 2 

• Communication Arts: Writing Model of the Assessment 

• Communication Arts: Writing Q & A 

• What NOT to Do in Preparing for the New HSPT/MEAP Writing 
Assessments 



Michigan High School Proficiency Test 



Communication Arts: Writing 



Model of the Assessment 



May 1995 

Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
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[Note: These materials were designed to provide an experience as close as possible to the actual assessment. For purposes 
of clarity, however, some directions from the real assessment have been modified. The test items that follow come from 
discarded Tryout forms.] 



OVERVIEW TO COMMUNICATION ARTS: WRITING 

This is an activity designed to see how proficient you arc at writing. Part 1 looks at how well you 
can think critically and report and/or reflect on your own writing. Part 2 looks at how well you can 
write an impromptu response to a topic. Part 3 looks at how well you can write an extended piece 
related to the topic from Part 2. 

Before you begin the model of the assessment, you will need to locate a) two pieces of your own 
writing that best demonstrate your proficiency, b) several sheets of blank paper on which to write 
your responses, and c) two peer partners for a small group activity in Part 2. 




Communication Aits: Writing 
Model of the Assessment 
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PART 1 



REPORTING AND REFLECTING 



DIRECTIONS: 

You will need 2 pieces of your own writing for this part of the assessment. 

You will have 30 minutes to respond to the writing topic below. The purpose of this piece of 
writing is to help readers understand your intentions and strategies as a writer. 

WRITING TOPIC: 

Look over the two pieces of your writing that you have in front of you. Identify ideas or 
wording that you think work well in your pieces of writing and explain why they 

Use brief examples from your pieces of writing to illustrate the points you make. Your audience 
will be interested adult readers who may not have read your earlier pieces of writing. 





Communication Arts: Writing 
O xlcl of the Assessment 
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PART 2 

COMPOSING & COMMUNICATING MEANING 

READING/VIEWING MATERIALS 

DIRECTIONS: 



Part 2 involves reading and viewing materials to help start you thinking about a topic. Think for a 
moment about the topic printed below. v 



TOPIC: 

Justice 



DIRECTIONS: 

Take a few minutes to look at the materials printed below and think about what they are saving 
about the topic and how they might relate to one another. You may make notes about them if you 



THINKING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

(These materials are provided only to help you think about the topic; you will not be tested on your ability to understand them.) 



"Humanity is the second virtue of the courts, but undoubtedly the first is justice." 
"Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere." 

"Justice cannot be for one side alone, but must be for both...." 

"Justice becomes injustice when it makes two wounds on a head that deserves one." 



Judge J. Scott 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

"My Day" newspaper column 

Congo proverb 
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Part 2 (cont.) 



QUICKWRITE RESPONSE 



DIRECTIONS: 

Now that you have had some time to read and think about this topic, you will have an opportunity 
to write about it. 

You will have 20 minutes in which to respond to the writing topic below. The purpose of the Part 
2 piece is to write an impromptu, exploratory response to the topic. You may use your own 
knowledge and experience as well as any ideas sparked by the Thinking About the Topic materials. 



WRITING TOPIC: 

What does "justice" mean to you? 



-CL 

4 . 






Communication Arts: Writing 
Model of the Assessment 
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PART 2 (com) 



PEER DISCUSSION 



DIRECTIONS: 

Put your writing aside and get into a small group with your two peer partners. Continue to think 
about the topic, the materials you looked at, and the writing you just did. 

With your partners, go through the "Talking About the Topic" items below. You may go through 
them in any order you wish as long as everyone has an opportunity to respond. You may wish to 
spend more time on the questions that most interest you and your partners. You will have 8 
minutes to discuss these. 



TALKING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

• Do you think people seek justice in their dealings with others? Why or why not? 

• In addition to our court system, what other types of justice or fairness exist? 

• Have you ever felt like someone didn’t treat you fairly, and you thought about revenge? Have 
you ever done something bad to somebody who later showed you mercy? 

• How do people achieve justice? What are the implications of using such means? 

• What does the expression "justice is blind" mean? 



LISTENING TO AND SHARING RESPONSES 



DIRECTIONS: 

Now that you have had time to discuss these questions in small groups, take 5 minutes to gather as 
a large group to share some of your responses with others. (This activity may help you to clarify 
your thoughts before you write the last portion of the assessment.) 



24 

Communication Arts: Writing 
O lodel of the Assessment 
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PART 3 

COMPOSING & COMMUNICATING MEANING (com.) 



DIRECTIONS: 

You will have 1 10 minutes in which to write a carefully considered response to the writing topic 
below. The purpose of this last (Part 3) piece is to write a more thorough, more polished 
response. You may use a dictionary or thesaurus if you wish. 



EXTENDED WRITING TOPIC: 

In dealing with people who have wronged others, some choose justice; some, revenge; some, 
mercy. Write a paper in which you examine how this choice affects the people 
involved in the dispute. 

You might, for example, do one of the following: 

explain why justice for you may not be justice for someone else 

OR 

argue whether some groups in our country have less access 
to justice than others 

OR 

consider a time when you felt a situation wasn't fair and 
you tried to get justice 

OR 

examine whether television and movies encourage revenge 

OR 

take any of several other approaches to discussing this idea. 



Your audience will be interested adult readers who may not have read your other pieces of writing. 
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CONSIDERING YOUR PROFICIENCY 



Read the attached drafts of the scoring criteria used for the various parts of the assessment. 



Next read the accompanying sample student papers. 

[These student papers were written in response to somewhat different Thinking About the Topic materials.] 

• Can you see the increasing levels of writing proficiency? 
f What are the strengths of these pieces of writing? 

• How do your own writing samples compare? 

• What are your writing strengths? 

• How could you improve your writing? 



Get together with a peer and switch papers. 

• How do your peer's writing samples compare with the samples provided here? 

• How do your peer's writing samples compare with your own? 

• What are your peer's writing strengths? 

• What suggestions could you offer your peer? 



Ask your teachers or parents to evaluate your writing samples. 

• What writing strengths do they see? 

• What suggestions do they have? 
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TRYOUT VERSION 

Holistic Scorepoint Descriptions 
Grade 11 
Part 1 



(These are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative anchor papers and other range-finder papers and are 
intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a paper 
at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics.) 



4 The paper is engaging, original, clear, and focused; ideas and content are richly 

developed with details and examples. Organization and form enhance the central idea or 
theme; ideas are presented coherently to move the reader through the text. The voice of 
the writer is compelling and conveys the writer's meaning through effective sentence 
structure and precise word choices. Surface features don't interfere with understanding 
or distract from meaning. 



3 The paper is reasonably clear, focused, and well-supported; ideas and content are 

adequately developed through details and examples. Organization and form are 
appropriate, and ideas are generally presented coherently. The voice of the writer 
contributes to the writer's meaning through appropriate and varied sentence structure and 
word choices. Surface features may reduce understanding and interfere with meaning. 



2 The paper has some focus and support; ideas and content may be developed with limited 

details and examples. The writing may be somewhat disorganized or too-obviously 
structured. The voice of the writer is generally absent; basic sentence structure and 
limited vocabulary convey a simple message. Limited control of surface features makes 
the paper difficult to read. 



1 The paper has little focus and development; ideas and content are supported by few, if 

any, details and examples. There is little discernible shape or direction. The writer's 
tone is flat. Awkward sentence structure and inadequate vocabulary interfere with 
understanding. Limited control of surface features makes the paper extremely difficult to 
read. 



Not Ratable 

6 completely off topic 

7 completely illegible 

8 written in a language other than English 

9 completely blank 
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TRYOUT VERSION 

Holistic Scorepoint Descriptions 
Grade 11 
Part 2 



(These are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative anchor papers and other range-finder papers and are 
intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a paper 
at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics.) 



4 The paper is engaging, original, clear, and focused; ideas and content are richly 

developed with details and examples. Organization and form enhance the central idea or 
theme; ideas are presented coherently to move the reader through the text. The voice of 
the writer is compelling and conveys the writer's meaning through effective sentence 
structure and precise word choices. Surface feature errors don't interfere with 
understanding or distract from meaning. 



3 The paper is reasonably clear, focused, and well-supported; ideas and content are 

adequately developed through details and examples. Organization and form are 
appropriate, and ideas are generally presented coherently. The voice of the writer 
contributes to the writer's meaning through appropriate and varied sentence structure and 
word choices. Surface feature errors may reduce understanding and interfere with 
meaning. 



2 The paper has some focus and support; ideas and content may be developed with limited 

details and examples. The writing may be somewhat disorganized or too-obviously 
structured. The voice of the writer is generally absent; basic sentence structure and 
limited vocabulary convey a simple message. Limited control of surface features makes 
the paper difficult to read. 



1 The paper has little focus and development; ideas and content are supported by few, if 

any, details and examples. There is little discernible shape or direction. The writer's 
tone is flat. Awkward sentence structure and inadequate vocabulary interfere with 
understanding. Limited control of surface features makes the paper extremely difficult to 
read. 



Not Ratable 

6 Not ratable because completely off topic 

7 Not ratable because completely illegible 

8 Not ratable because written in a language other than English 

9 Not ratable because completely blank 
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TRYOUT VERSION 

Holistic Scorepoint Descriptions 
Grade 11 
Part 3 



(These are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative anchor papers and other range-finder papers and are 
intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a paper 
at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics.) 



4 The paper is engaging, original, clear, and focused; ideas and content are richly 

developed with details and examples. Organization and form enhance the central idea or 
theme; ideas are presented coherently to move the reader through the text. The voice of 
the writer is compelling and conveys the writer's meaning through effective sentence 
structure and precise word choices. Skillful use of writing conventions contributes to the 
polished effect of the writing. 

3 The paper is reasonably clear, focused, and well-supported; ideas and content are 

adequately developed through details and examples. Organization and form are 
appropriate, and ideas are generally presented coherently. The voice of the writer 
contributes to the writer's meaning through appropriate and varied sentence structure and 
word choices. Surface feature errors don't interfere with understanding or distract from 
meaning. 

2 The paper has some focus and support; ideas and content may be developed with limited 

details and examples. The writing may be somewhat disorganized or too-obviously 
structured. The voice of the writer is generally absent; basic sentence structure and 
limited vocabulary convey a simple message. Limited control of surface features makes 
the paper difficult to read. 



1 The paper has little focus and development; ideas and content are supported by few, if 

any, details and examples. There is little discernible shape or direction. The writer’s 
tone is flat. Awkward sentence structure and inadequate vocabulary interfere with 
understanding. Limited control of surface features makes the paper extremely difficult to 
read. 



Not Ratable 

6 completely off topic 

7 completely illegible 

8 written in a language other than English 

9 completely blank 
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SAMPLE STUDENT RESPONSES 

Part I: Reporting and Reflecting 



kjh&t- d 'mil dib/rut ftnu ts 






&. expre ssing 



Ll'tti 4 UeJjftAd/'nAri'crtf 

/ J / ' fj\ / ' 

JloZ—tiM.y L_(jo__aJ%Ltc£_ Jzhi&tLtaj. 



of^.d6ds^^-Use^^p/cs^<L^X. .JcnAUt. 

.Qsboout. Llke__p/-ay/ -fab cz/L__.. ' ibgd s 

tnu -fai/orite. -fin ing 7 b. c/.6 y _ S.O—dL.. 

CLbtuf l L a l et Because. - 21 .ha.t6c.-& 

/nJL-of—/r&nA£k. S-J e&.( 23 - Jt : 




[6771] Score: 1 
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. .Q., 



:l _."2 lu-Urfcidvn^- 

— 

}.AttdAtb..Jj£^ •- ^JL y^iorJc. — - 

| h^cduM,.- iiL UL. net. M. . tMene.. mi. 

l Uf3tt)do— ._ (£?__ jhlLjU&i... frjj.-CQ. 7?t^>22^4=i_ 

1 J^ct.w£w--(4vjh .yO^^CC^^.t^-.- tm6L-£&f. yterifcri 

itPdnt- (Lm^k^c mqtm io. A '~ J 

: \ ~fhiL J&(L--.hl^e7U. 



oe^ 




: .L). 7 ^._ ttJk^Uxy . ~/&sl p&Utd. 

d^_Autn^Usv^oi . 




itfLZp ...7^4- 



0 * */r H. — t- - - 





iJkxn&z. 

1 jj> ItSKLp 



njj&i ~timjL 





II 



''<^J~dL €k 2 ^L. 



! I 



16856] Score: 2 

The sample i llusi rated the kind of rudimentary development that characterizes 2-level writing. The ideas arc 
not followed through adequately. The response identifies a feature of writing that works well (the variety of 
first words of sentences) and explains why it works well (it’s not boring). Dut the explanation is vague and 
unsupported by any examples from any text real or imagined. In terms of style and mechanics, this 
response is weaker than 7131. 
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\\QjOt . . . .. 

; <l|^_unrf^ 

[d S^.XdmA _ ahL_ru£.j^.jfa .Wb.-jal A^.iWWc 

i/i/i^t...J. JtijuW^ - 

JfWpM 

! crLH2JlX^?v»?^ Jt^vL^-i_ Jut_ ^\A£p^a — ^^rruL^ jtb — ~ ^A^ru* ^ 

' \2|^ vj) JbnfiVO'. v^hiM . \J)/vW OtfyvAjO ^ V€AC*v 

:Jl to^dMfft (jitreA^jYUJ^ w 

! Q/yi/^ _jyY V^ ^\JL^iSv^y^~J^ZjOL/^-Qj^-<^^f^ -- 

OY l^ jtt£ab J^v^ x 

- - 

Jt'&jjjCA^ . _Cfl^UxD (xSXUm^. Jw\tL <l><3 _ (lAfiriilx^ 

\kiLcL&AO^ \J/^-JLO^CmJ.^ — _. 

CLAVL — 



o#_AruxcV 




outu^aiJL 

1 '■ 4.1 - _u * 4 A 








17131] Score: 3 

The example illustrates the kind of rudimentary development that characterizes 2-lcvcl writing. The ideas 
are not followed through adequately. This response is stronger stylistically nnd mechanically but weaker in 
its response to the prompt. The paper never really identifies any ideas or wording (hat work well, instead, 
the paper describes a highly generic writing process unrelated to the portfolio pieces. The ideas arc 
t tunnel inrcd. 
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, JLirigJ -h, us e <# \ier al Hg ^j- 



U^tkadjuglLm 



F e C I S^ lf > — <3 — rSpj^g6^n/<?_ £!? ?-J pA.VJij. ol trtcL'krslup , T 4k ! eX H vif lli to 



.vvfcrd£JU/mck_l«el Lbeaoi^e.At^j^Xflotin^^U^ Ji^W_4/ie _ 

^£_)n^_papcc £_£ihskt — X hs.^^myngi^- ib_ct^mJiy)2gd_leu_t^sto 



lilamto j ibll Q-l$a xkjiG <5 Jtikcd . uta 16 abru- C l 4 g f ^j. 

--k.-liltJer) u^j 2 ^V.£L-fjrai £li ^_fejmte_p^ pkfil/ou/Ai™. Tta 4ius 



jeukuy r htf^-inM « ge rf_Jlifl<y^_Vl£$ j?>_hn eJ^_52 

.mibLj_p.pk bd l£L'< inJ^tWJ* Jli!a.$_<ki ng Ti^4LL_eeiita£^_iW_ . 

slaiiSLii — lHr\e — h^tlilS—j ob hyAhiIcK.uJ(Z6 4d gFvon rtfg. -/kg, 

— i b^kiem rich. £krd_p^oi^_] _w.auy.Jmke Eb e 6fr»rvxn pggpk sE vTmg 
gu^i.LLni-iej I fVlIs sli MS_gi&d-|/(y Uiba-f [4‘f^r u n.<; Wuxkl^ pgo^ * 



avd W lu re 



-j ksG^ h^g. T -H a (d Ebd-t h/ kgn T uv^u tia lord 



j- bf- Wldvtg ~HW X Utifg (i eJ, 4E W W Fga lCf <CiAHifeJ j iL<f lil Ul -j rtVlsvn 




i^bod-J^ k-Ern kL, T -fe uj>J f£xsml wsrAs 4-Lf „ 

jz^prie£SgJ Ebc brnhla pf ^.p^ ^/uvLhou] well 4^ wavfceJ k hn J^ 

rt g go J 



Xh 4 W. v>o i/d ; ~ TW AdoevritirfS of fWkfgjxry^ F<hh 1 AucE T inn sunA/g^ . 



— i hkiv\L j^dktopi_k^_SDckf tfeicirehh .ofj&fi&iu Jojilm^e_^dc^lroLj!!.hi rri . . 

. ..^iiJSJuvj^pikiiDg-Slodenie^ X ihink IM- ik Explains tiidiy to ^ X q _»yi 
. jgo'tog i^onie.AbruJ’. _lfe . tU^wk_ tL<5gg> n ^ j^.siikiaFiiakicfeyen ce 

..v*<xke£ .Uuck. X€ie*4. Ksv»Mi life avXHs.Teska.lnta, XtKikXeKkwce 

evptainS houj Hack feels a be id QducateJ. and . civ;! ((2rJ b c/ 
Ids guardian. _ ... 

|7()82| Score: 4 
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Part II: Composing and Communicating Meaning 1 






> QMdUL.Jktc- djLMJlL^SuL _ (XJLs 



b_ sAtLcXL/ry^- 0^ CjVL/rr^.-C^i^^ 





.CfjbcAiL. 

_0 l 

X/U£AUj^ <x£td^. J&LUIS— JJLhCU^ —ojlttrufc 




X->u^5rKa^ 

6L_CllAfcax^ 



|I590) Score: I 
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fedy aM ■& , PAu .^ b 'rf'rt L (lit htjtAs i t 



MV -Uif. . ll fW A^/rni\*ct, f a And hnrsSiA.. hu ' J', An rt-W/ Ata t &j . 



/fe. kt xml 



t,U,«->- j^Lttffrr toJUUkl-2 H t< h s t , ■ - juJtiLu O j l "/As Qualtj 

ei Ixiaxy i-^-ond^A-fu . Jn/A^/AA>. " (3usifct . fi /T ym* festzj. •&« 

■•' - * • • • • -'-*■ "J2Z*^ A r*s A t* 



/ A?*^ UWiA Ujjl- t ntnnt'nj Vfy rt f btMnCijd*,* f ffL flSL 



^ i 



•iUi a Aussi^ J ^alS tf riLtn Lu iLe^Liu^ A/i d±tA 



\vjllLa. (koLfaxur . w ? Thtu tru l y LaSi <U i rA<\t at fttKi*™, * ^ eu 



i!w./i^.w/»^i/^. ^juMLuu h vuatJa . A uiffJLfji. Ik Ai 

'I — • . • . . /»/ V 6 .u. . ■ I "n ..4?1 



ZT/i/Ilf ■ tu tLi i . (ll hlliid- - ih-lr4L Vi tii At/d t flitrtfef/ < 

' , _ i 4 * / w tl/*t - fv *1-1 






At // Auft ... " £><Uj ) • 7?u ^ 

C^iiA i A/jrrf*Art —tl UtfiVn/l/vU. 



ll/w///^ a h ahiAxcs^ LuA lL. . Sh Cn/*a !'‘J rrrJ^ -Hu -At/i&j h it - 

| pju^uLiui hi^uf &lkhj. hit tfeuixu. ■ 7 L^i * t r i A tih/<fc U a hxpuLedL 
x lax J&LjdtAuu 



zLLl 



htiAiii Jax ji t diet ux n ( MrnpxAUtnak* gJ & htf/r ■ {£uaLcj~ hu u A^Ji a- 

'\ jj fi u\j fisryA AiLjLjrju h L Lru.^ ATrtjn J &l Ut Ai u n M t / dd* < iLA&£A tltt La^ ~h li t 



^ "Hia hlisnUlAi r\ &rt\t- h uLOl\LtG*jA^ ( i atif / U *4ua * «_ ^ . fl t /t A/ 

-fkrfl krm'**d« /til a. htJXtf '/A a. f' At AS AA/IA tow Cc.€&^ \Q^ ltA \^i a £sA j ^ — 



• dlLq U hl l^_b ua\a^Au 



*~d nj^ alaam/l^ 



piiAhsdt * d thur /»//? m^ Ljj . -~Ih c4 L'l "/At (XAtr/x. '‘{Ac 

% Uk rAjitf <r^ h^uAuaP puA^x/ttit^ aKa/L fu — 



\\yn^P t snJ . . /; J ^u JoJAia ^ 4£a±~ rjntA-f n a,n liL C&AdAUS&^ 



ns*/4 JLij LUtU .~fiJ 4s tw trlt rt *uh ('Aiat^ txaL} t^Auia >a^xxX^L 



7 % fviAm A g*n»AAi*r*aJ' O/bjAStW &olA*s*L 

'Hxi a djL jiautifl I L Z. - (LvfJhl- C <Q iAh$ufZA Usj ^— htJuafO 



'&*-} niA ^r t ■ U LUi M fUrcLrl. -J&MyLAA &LxljditAs^_ 



. _.Jijyidj^Arry&.Jid.£LoJ^CLAijjL^CL^ 

YAg. er^Lf 7 *A/? / Lcm^ ^nArko-k/y fhz • LY^AjHAtrl. 



.. 9 * >P a hyiitfe* . Ck iA W^AZ-C^^hXJLtj 

t b /ih^Jp OAeusrid. #i/_ tblty,* JdJMiA 'fklln 'MuaiAl^ 

4>V f/n/ A^ rati JO ^ nti hLs hiAa/j /)hn^ia(. Lj 'JAiisl, C.1haaJ faasLa^ . 

18478) Score: 4 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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jddJd\t ATS&Vi4y* .a/^ .dk&jd^ xtiy Q-cyftd ,MJ<U^ db C^zt ~putL&y. Acax£.<l, ,ct 
Jjffcd&d- ^OtJ jd\t-_ _-f>i/T?- ^/^. . ^Axad-^y^j CI^o^ua. _QA-*^cL& Xojl^A- 

jj\± JrtlcL AUCUjo ^pSKrpL MAL At^X^Y'di* <Y^ ^oxdlity. .tTUV^dcy 

\ JrxA-pf><j, AJ^ydtJ JuUK AtLA&At* • C Jhi/iMXsj ^lLtpAe, 

; ^ &£l^£s Jyti _^£a\j , 11 dhodo Jc/X.CtLLLyVL'' ^ ^CiAd-CjL- ) *s^LcdZ CSy ^LkHAU 

dsLQsve. U4, oJU^xa-) MJ2P aJU/jtXoyo l&€ yAjUi-ko**.^ ~^SV 

M\ 
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PART 3 PART 3 PART 3 

COMPOSING AND COMMUNICATING MEANING: EXTENDED WRITING TASK 



DIRECTIONS: 

You will hove 1 10 minutes in which lo crnfl o response to the writing topic below. If you wish, 
you may jot down some notes to yourself anywhere on pages 10-15, but any writing you want 
scored should go in Part 3, page 15 of your Final Copies Booklet. 



EXTENDED WRITING TOPIC: 

Write n paper In which you examine how music has nil impact on your life or on someone 
else. 

You might, for example, 

* cite specifier pieces of music that have iind an impact on you or that are meaningful to 
you, and explain why 

OR * consider how different music fits different situations 

OR * explore what makes some music memorable, and other music forgettable 

OR * describe what you’ve learned through music 

OR * consider how music can express an idea 

OR * take nny of several other approaches to discussing this idea. 

Assume that your audience will be respected adult readers. 



You may use this space for notes, fiecwriting, outlining, clustering, a rough draft, etc. 
Remember that the final copy of this paper will be scored as polished writing, so you should give 
cnieful thought to revision (rethinking ideas) and polishing (editing and proofreading). 
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High School Proficiency Test (HSPT) 
Communication Arts: Writing 



Q&A 



Which students are being tested? 

Shortly, all Michigan students in grades 5, 8, and 1 1 will have an opportunity to demonstrate their proficiency 
in writing. For the November 1994 Pilot administration, a representative sample (approximately 350 schools 
and 18,000 students) from across the state were tested. Almost as many additional schools and students were 
part of last spring's Tryout administration. 



Does the state have any publication which will explain in detail each of the test components? 

Very shortly, the MEAP office will send to every middle school and high school an HSPT: Communication 
Arts resource packet containing such things as a model of the assessment, draft scorepoint descriptions, sample 
student papers, justifications of the scores on sample papers, professional development options, and a list of 
other resources. Right now, a preliminary packet of information is available from the MEAP office. It 
contains outlines of the assessments and drafts of the scorepoint descriptions used to score the Tryout. 



m. 



If the writing test is given in a particular teacher’s 
administer the exam to his/her students? 



classroom, will that teacher be allowed 



Absolutely. The assessments were designed to be as similar to on-going classroom instruction as possible. 
Also, having the teacher administer the test might reduce the amount of student anxiety and allow students to 
perform at their best. 



Why can't students submit portfolio pieces from eighth- or ninth-grade? 

The teachers who designed the assessment wanted to design an instrument that would allow students to 
demonstrate their best work. They felt that if students were asked to reflect upon writing done more than a year 
previous, students would be at a disadvantage, that students would not remember the context of the writing 
situation well enough to be able to write well about it. However, a ninth-grade piece of writing that was 
substantially revised in the the tenth- or eleventh-grade could then be considered more recent work and, as 
such, could be considered as one of the portfolio pieces students bring to Part 1 of the assessment. 



Why do we have to go through the trouble of removing grades and comments from the 
portfolio pieces? 

Although there are days when it seems like the last thing students do is pay attention to our marginal notes on 
their papers, the truth is that many do take our commendations and suggestions seriously. And if we truly 
want students to leam to evaluate their writing skills for themselves, then it seems best to remove comments 
from teachers or peers. Some teachers have decided to respond to student writing on a separate sheet of paper 
for ease in removal when test time approaches; others have suggested that students white-out comments and 
grades when portfolio pieces are photocopied. 
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Why do teachers have to spend all that time photocopying portfolio pieces when they aren't 
even scored? 

Keep in mind that we are looking to the future when these portfolio pieces are scored. In the meantime, it is 
not mandatory that portfolio pieces be photocopied. That has been suggested only so that students can submit 
their pieces and keep them in their classroom portfolios. Teachers alone should not be responsible for this 
activity. Talk to other teachers and schools about strategies for involving students, other school personnel, and 
parents. 



Students have to bring two pieces of writing at least two pages in length each, right? 

No, the directions in the administration manual ask for a total length of 2 to 10 pages. In other words, 
students are free to select pieces of writing of a page in length. In fact, some students might opt to choose 
poetry (of at least 25 lines). 



What about students who do not have portfolio pieces? 

It may be that students without portfolio pieces on the first day of the assessment can wait to take this part of 
the assessment until the following week when make-up tests are administered. This would provide students 
with a few more days to gather their writing. 



Besides portfolio pieces that students bring in with them, what other aids will students be 
able to use on the writing test? 

The use of a dictionary, thesaurus, spelling book, or grammar book is encouraged—especially for Part 3 since 
students have more time for revision and polishing. Some students may not have their own copies, so the test 
administration manual asks that schools supply each testing room with dictionaries. 



Why do students have to go back and forth between the two test booklets? 

Using the Early Drafts Booklet and the Final Copies Booklet is difficult for some students at first. Also, it may 
make an auditorium administration unwieldy. Unfortunately, the cost of incorporating the draft booklet into the 
final (scored) booklet has so far been cost-prohibitive because of the competing demands of scannable front 
and back covers, perforated sheets, and lithocoded pages. One advantage of the two-booklet system is that it 
may encourage our students to do more significant revision. 



Will there be a choice of writing topics? 

For Parts 2 and 3, students will be given a broad topic and then led through activities designed to help them 
define a pertinent experience or issue to write about. These topics were selected with all students in mind. 
From a measurement point of view, various writing prompts have inherently different difficulties; however, the 
assessment is intended to measure the ability to write rather than the ability to select easier writing prompts. 



May non-native English speakers do their pre-writing in their first language? 

Yes, as long as they realize that the version they want scored needs to be written in English in order to receive a 
score. 
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Will there be several different forms, or versions of the test , within a classroom as there 
were in the Pilot? 



That was done solely for statistical reasons, to ensure equal ability groups took each form of the Pilot, and 
) should not be necessary next time. 



During the writing assessment, do students have to be in the same classroom grouping for 
all three testing days? 

Some of the activities in the assessments call for students to work with peer partners. You'll want to keep this 
factor (as well as the section above on classroom teachers) in mind as you plan administration in your building. 



What about variance of groups during small-group discussion? 

Teachers administering the assessment are asked to "use whatever method to group students that will result in 
the most productive interaction." This acknowledges the importance of using methods that are consistent with 
on-going activities in the classroom and relies upon teachers' professional experience with their own students. 
In addition, small-group activities are followed by large-group sharing in an effort to allow all students the 
opportunity to benefit from ideas generated during group discussions. 



Why is so much time allotted for writing and discussion? 

Some teachers are requesting more time for the activities, noting that their students (even some of their best 
students) are accustomed to considerably more generous deadlines for their writing tasks. The bottom line is 
that this was a compromise. For more information on decisions behind the assessment, teachers might also 
want to review the Assessment Framework drafted by the Michigan Council of Teachers of English. 



Why is the last part of the writing assessment designed to be longer than most class 
periods? 

Educators in the state believed it was important to provide students with a variety of ways in which to 
demonstrate writing proficiency. The three strands of the assessment ask for different types of writing: 
writing for different purposes, writing with different time constraints. The last part gives students a longer 
period of time so that they have more opportunity to revise and proofread their pieces. The business world, in 
particular, is interested in students' ability to produce polished pieces; here's an opportunity for our students to 
demonstrate that ability. Those concerned with the length of the test should keep in mind that the assessment is 
designed to be as similar to on-going instruction as possible and that the actual time required to administer all of 
the HSPT tests is only about one percent of the school year. 



Why couldn't the last part have been divided into two separate testing sessions? 

Because of the importance of the HSPT, experts from measurement and legal arenas were concerned that we 
would have a hard time defending the validity of individual scores if students were allowed to leave for 24 
hours in the middle of a test item. 



How will schools be able to fit the three testing sessions in within the prescribed test 
window? In other words, what types of testing conditions are appropriate? 



Teachers who have administered the Tryout or Pilot have found.auditorium or cafeteria settings inconvenient 
due to the lack of dictionaries and the difficulty in proctoring large groups. So schools are coming up with 
creative solutions for scheduling the last part of the assessment. The key is to start brainstorming solutions to 
these questions now and start networking with other schools to see what strategies seem to work. While the 
tight testing window may be frustrating, it also helps ensure that students are facing the same tasks with the 
same information and that no schools are delaying the administration in an effort to let students take the test 
after hearing about the items from students in other schools. 



Can my students do something else when they're finished with the test? 

Currently, there are no directions in the administration manual regarding that question. Classroom teachers, 
however, deal with this issue frequently. They know that allowing students to do homework or read after 
finishing a test sometimes keeps the distractions to a minimum but sometimes encourages students to quit 
before they’ve done their best. 



How will my school be able to handle all the make-up? 

Again, brainstorming and networking with other schools to share strategies seems to be the best idea. Talk 
about ways of sharing the burden in your school so that individual teachers are not stuck with sole 
responsibility. 



Will I have to score all of my students' papers? 

No. The contractor will handle all of the scoring. But many teachers would like to be involved, and we are 
continuing to look at ways to meet that request. 



How will a contractor know how to score the papers? 

The contractor will use the Michigan-written scorepoint descriptions as well as "range-finder" papers. Range- 
finding is the process by which Michigan educators come to consensus about which student papers are 
examples of l’s and 2’s and 3's and 4's. It is the link between actual- performance.and the description of the 
level of performance. The contractor will then use these papers to train readers/scorers. 



Why does scoring take so long? 

Consistent and reliable scoring is critical, so numerous steps are taken along the way to insure fairness. Next 
year, scoring itself may take only a few weeks, but there are a number of "behind the scenes" activities, for 
example, rangefinding. 



What, according to the holistic scoring guidelines , are "surface features?" 

Surface features are those textual cues not heard when read aloud but that, nonetheless, help us as readers to 
understand the message in printed form. They include paragraph indentation, punctuation, and spelling. 



Why aren't students' corrected papers returned to them? 

They may be in the future, but right now the cost is prohibitive. Removing identifying information from the 
writing samples, shuffling samples for random scoring, and then sorting them all out by school origin is 
expensive business. But we continue to look at ways of addressing this. 
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What NOT to Do in Preparing for the 
New HSPT/MEAP Writing Assessments 



Don't stop using methods that improve students' ability to write. While the new assessments 
may suggest instructional strategies you haven't tried before, don't abandon those you 
already use that seem to work. 



Don't stop providing students frequent opportunities to write—both in and out of class. The 
assessments at grades 5, 8, and 11 each ask students to write extended (more than a typical 
class period) pieces. Have your students . spend a block of time— sufficient for feedback, 
revision, editing— on pieces of writing, but also let them enjoy writing opportunities of 
© short duration. Think of these as equivalent to artists' minute-sketches. Conversely, don't 
forget that some students will want more than 110 minutes (or three class periods) to finish 
some of their pieces of writing. 



Don't insist that students all use the same process each time they write. There's nothing 

wrong with leading students through activities similar to those on the assessments (e.g. 
thinking about a topic, reading/viewing materials related to that topic, discussing ideas 
about the * topic, writing an exploratory piece in response to some aspect of the topic), but 
don't fool students into thinking that there is only one right process to follow when writing 
a paper. In other words, don't let the activities become a formula. As students^ mature as 

writers, let them select the prewriting/drafting/revising/editing activities that work best 
for them as individuals. 



Don't spend the first week of each year writing only "portfolio pieces.” A follow-up bit of 
advice would be: Don’t assign "portfolio pieces." The whole notion of portfolios is that they 

be collections of students' varied writings and writings in progress. Ideally, students have a 
body of work- from which to choose the two portfolio pieces they bring with them to the 
HSPT. All pieces of student writing are potential portfolio pieces. 



Don’t insist that students choose the HSPT portfolio pieces that you think are best. Allow 
students the opportunity to evaluate for themselves which pieces of writing are more 
effective than others. Share with students the qualities you look for in well-written papers, 
but encourage students to develop their own standards as well. To insist that students pick 
"A" papers is to risk having them defend someone else's notions of successful writing, and 
the quality of their reflective writing may suffer if they feel they have to use someone 
else's words. 



Don't limit students' writing experiences to timed tasks. While impromptu, on-demand 
writing is one type of writing experience, students also need to learn how to manage 
situations where they are allowed more flexibility in determining the duration of a writing 
project. 






Don't insist upon grading every instance of students' reflection on their own writing. 
’ ’any students have had limited experience talking and writing about how they write. 

any have not been provided opportunities to see how we, as teachers, write. Provide 
students with these opportunities, but don’t make each an occasion for outside evaluation. 
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Don't design every writing task around a teacher-provided topic or theme. One of the 
things students need to do is learn how to discover topics for themselves. As they mature, 

they also learn to identify their own voices. Very often students will suggest ideas for 
topics that are more interesting than those provided by teachers. And students tend to write 

better when they write about subjects that interest them. 

Don't use drafts of the HSPT/MEAP Writing scoring criteria to score every piece of writing 
students do. Purposes for writing vary greatly. Criteria written specifically for the 

purpose of these assessments may not be appropriate for some student writing. And don't 
overwhelm your students; don't expect them to understand every aspect of the scoring 
criteria at once. Spend time discussing aspects of the criteria with your students. (Spend 
time discussing them with your colleagues: How do your conceptions of good writing differ 

from one another? What qualities do you value jointly? What qualities do your students' 

parents value?) Spend time having students formulate their own criteria for certain 
writing tasks. 



Don't portray the assessment as an annoyance to your students. Being apathetic or angry 
about the testing situation does not improve your students' performance. Remember how 
perceptive your students are. If you accept the assessment as a new challenge, your 
students are more likely to make earnest attempts at demonstrating their writing ability. 
But don’t go overboard; don't place so much attention on the assessment that students are too 
nervous to be at their best. 



Don't rush out and spend your money on test prep materials or test prep seminars. 
Thoroughly investigate materials or speakers you are considering. Talk to other teachers 
who have experience with these resources. Consider other, perhaps better, means of using 
funds. Join professional teachers' organizations. Enroll in Michigan Writing Projects. 
Take graduate classes in the teaching of writing. Think in terms of long-range 
professional development. 



And finally, don't teach to the test; teach students how to write well in a variety of different 
circumstances. Don't make illegal copies of the assessment materials to use with your 
students; that cheats students and teaches them what we don't want them to learn. Instead, 

have students help you design activities and materials that lead to rich, exciting writing. 
Use activities similar to those in the assessments if you wish, but continue to use other 
experiences as well-collaboratively-written pieces, illustrated pieces, researched pieces, 
performed pieces. Help students see that the writing they do on the assessment is just a part 
of the writing they do throughout the year. 
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Grade 5 Writing Assessment Plan 



DAY 1 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Prewriting and Drafting 

- Getting Started (5 minutes) 

Students are given time to think about a provided topic. 

- Peer Discussion (10 minutes) 

In small groups, students discuss questions that help them explore and 
clarify ideas about the topic. 

- Listening to and Sharing Responses (10 minutes) 

Students share ideas from peer discussion with large group. 

- Prewriting and Drafting (20 minutes) 

Students begin drafting a response to the writing prompt. 



DAY 2 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Drafting and Revising 

- Review of Writing (3 minutes) 

- Drafting and Revising (25 minutes) 

Students work on the development, focus, and organization of 
their pieces. 



- Peer Response (17 minutes) 

Students confer with peer partners from Day 1. 



DAY 3 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Revising and Polishing 

- Review of Writing (5 minutes) 

Teacher reads aloud checklist of items to consider in revising and 
polishing piece. 

- Final Revision and Polishing (40 minutes) 



SCORING 

The revised and polished piece of writing will be scored using 1 ) a 4-point holistic scale, 2) 
a scoring guide written by Michigan educators, and 3) sample scored student papers 
selected by Michigan educators. 



0 
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TOPIC: 




Change 

THINKING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

• What kind of changes have you faced? 

• Have you faced changes like having a new baby brother or sister, or getting a new 



• When have you made changes like going to a new school, making a new friend, or 
becoming part of a team? 

• How did you handle these experiences? 

• What changes do you look forward to in the future? 

WRITING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

Things changes in our lives. It might be someone's looks that change, how you change as 
you get older, or how people change their minds. Write about a change. 

You might, for example, do one of the following: 



pet? 




tell about a time when you changed classes or teachers 



OR 



describe how you have changed from when you were younger 



OR 



show how someone can change his or her mind 

OR 

explain how changes in the weather can make you feel different 



OR 



wnte about the topic of change in another way. 



You may use examples from real life, from what you read or watch, or from your 
imagination. Keep in mind that your writing will be read by adults. 




ERIC 
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Form 02A 



DAY 2 DAY 2 DAY 2 

DRAFTING AND REVISING 
PEER RESPONSE 



DIRECTIONS: 

Talk about this question with your group, making sure everyone receives comments on his or her 
writing. 



QUESTION FOR PARTNERS: 

Which parts of my writing do you want to know more about? What do you want to know? 
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• DAY 3 DAY 3 DAY 3 

REVISING AND POLISHING 
REVIEW OF WRITING 

DIRECTIONS: 

Use the following checklists as you revise and polish the piece you have written. 

CHECKLIST FOR REVISION: 

1. Do I have enough ideas and details? 

2. Does one idea lead to the next? 

3. Does my writing show a beginning and an ending? 




CHECKLIST FOR POLISHING: 

Are my sentences complete? 

Have I checked the spelling and capitalization of any words I’m unsure of? 

Are my paragraphs indented? 

Are there any words missing? 

Have I checked my punctuation? 

02A 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 




TRYOUT DRAFT 



Holistic Scorepoint Descriptions 
Grade 5 

(These are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative anchor papers and other range-finder papers and are 
intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a 
paper at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics.) 



4 Mature Central ideas are clearly developed. The writing may have a natural flow 

and a clear sense of wholeness (beginning, middle, end); the organization 
helps move the reader through the text. There is likely to be a clear voice 
that is precise and interesting. The text demonstrates standard writing 
conventions. 



3 Capable A recognizable central idea is evident throughout. The writing has a sense 

of wholeness (beginning, middle, end) although it may have extraneous 
details. Word choices and sentence structure are likely to be interesting. 
There may be surface feature errors, but they don't interfere with 
understanding. 

2 Developing The writing shows a recognizable central idea, yet may not be sustained or 

developed. There is an attempt at organization although ideas may not be 
well connected or developed. Vocabulary may be limited or inappropriate 
to the task; sentence structure may be somewhat simple. Surface feature 
errors my make understanding difficult. 

1 Emerging The writing shows little or no development of a central idea. There may 

be little direction or organization but, nevertheless, an ability to get 
important words on paper is demonstrated. Vocabulary and sentence 
structure may be simple. Minimal control of surface features, such as 
spelling and usage, may severely interfere with understanding. 



6 Not ratable because completely off topic 

7 Not ratable because completely illegible 

8 Not ratable because written in a language other than English 

9 Not ratable because completely blank 
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Grade 8 Writing Assessment Plan 



DAY 1 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Prewriting and Drafting 

- Getting Started (5 minutes) 

Students are given time to think about a provided topic. 

- Reading/V iewing Materials (5 minutes) 

Students read and view materials related to the topic. 

- Peer Discussion (10 minutes) 

In small groups, students discuss questions that help them explore and 
clarify ideas about the topic. 

- Listening to and Sharing Responses (5 minutes) 

Students share ideas from peer discussion with large group. 

- Prewriting and Drafting (20 minutes) 

Students begin drafting a response to the writing prompt. 



DAY 2 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Drafting and Revising 



- Review of Writing (3 minutes) 



- Drafting and Revising (25 minutes) 

Students work on the development, focus, and organization of 
their pieces. 



- Peer Response (17 minutes) 

Students confer with peer partners from Day 1. 



DAY 3 (45 minutes + 5 minutes preparation): Revising and Polishing 

- Review of Writing (5 minutes) 

Teacher reads aloud checklist of items to consider in revising and 
polishing piece. 

- Final Revision and Polishing (40 minutes) 



SCORING 

The revised and polished piece of writing will be scored using 1) a 4-point holistic scale, 2) 
a scoring guide written by Michigan educators, and 3) sample scored student papers 
selected by Michigan educators. r r 
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5 / 17/95 



DAY 1 DAY 1 DAY 1 

PREWRITING AND DRAFTING 



TOPIC: 

Ecology 



THINKING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

© 



We abuse land because we regard it as a commodity belonging to us. When we see land as 
a community to which we belong, we may begin to use it with love and respect." 
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DAY 1 DAY 1 DAY 1 



DIRECTIONS: 

Continue to think about the topic and the materials you looked at. 

With your partners, go through the questions below. You may go through them in any order you 
wish as long as everyone has an opportunity to respond. You may wish to spend more time on 
the questions that most interest you and your partners. You will have 10 minutes to discuss 
these. 



TALKING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

• Many people believe that environmental issues need to be addressed if we are going to have 
the quality of life we hope to have in the future. Think about some of those issues. 

• What are some of the things people can do to improve our environment? 

• Can you predict what the earth might be like if we contaminate or use up all our natural 
resources (water, oil, lumber, soil, etc.)? 
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DAY 1 DAY 1 DAY 1 



WRITING ABOUT THE TOPIC: 

People often say that "our children are our future." Therefore, if we want our environment to 
be healthy, we need to educate even our youngest children. Write a letter to a younger person, 
telling him or her why we need to take good care of our Earth and ail of its living 
creatures. 

As you write, you might want to consider: 

• something that happened to you or to someone you know 
OR • something you read about in a book or newspaper 
OR * something you heard about from someone else 
OR • something you saw in a movie or on TV 
OR • something else you can think of. 

Keep in mind that your writing will be read by adults. 



(You may use this area and the following pages for freewriting, clustering, outlining, webbing, 
listing, etc. When you are ready, you may begin your draft.) , 



DAY 2 DAY 2 DAY 2 



DRAFTING AND REVISING 
PEER RESPONSE 



DIRECTIONS: 

Respond to the following question. Be sure each person receives responses from the group. You 
will have 17 minutes for this activity. 



QUESTION FOR PARTNERS: 

Which parts of my writing do you want to know more about? What do you want to know? 
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DAY 3 DAY 3 DAY 3 



REVISING AND POLISHING 



REVIEW OF WRITING 



DIRECTIONS: 

Use the following checklist as you revise and polish the piece you have written. 
CHECKLIST FOR REVISION: 

1. Do I have enough ideas and details? 

2. Does one idea lead to the next? 

3. Does my writing show a beginning and an end? 




CHECKLIST FOR POLISHING: 

1. Are my sentences complete? 

2. Have I checked the spelling and capitalization of any words I’m unsure of? 

3. Are my paragraphs indented? 

4. Are there any words missing? 

5. Have I checked my punctuation? 
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TRYOUT DRAFT 



Holistic Scorepoint Descriptions 
Grade 8 

(These are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative anchor papers and other range-finder papers and are 
intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a 
paper at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics.) 



4 Mature Writing is clear, focused, and interesting. The organization helps move 

the reader through the text in an orderly manner. The voice of the writer 
comes through in the rich and precise word choice and varied sentence 
structure. Errors in standard writing conventions do not interfere with 
understanding. 

3 Capable Writing is clear and focused but may not be interesting. Organization is 

apparent but may be too-obviously structured or have extraneous detail. 
While some of the writer's voice may come through, the word choice is 
ordinary, and sentence structure may be mechanical. There may be 
distracting surface feature errors, but they don't interfere with 
understanding. 



Developing Writing may include basic detail without much development. There may 
be an attempt at organization although ideas may lack a sense of 
wholeness. Vocabulary may be limited or inappropriate to the task; 
sentence structure may be simple. Surface feature errors may make 
understanding difficult. 



Emerging Writing may lack a central idea of purpose. Organization may be 
arbitrary. Vocabulary is limited; sentences may be choppy, incomplete, or 
rambling. Numerous surface feature errors may severely interfere with 
understanding. 



Not ratable because completely off topic 

Not ratable because completely illegible 

Not ratable because written in a language other than English 

Not ratable because completely blank 
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MEAP Writing Assessment in Grade 5 



Sample Student Papers 



Note: To protect the identity of students whose writing samples are provided here, written responses have 
been re-copied in another's handwriting and any identifying information has been removed. 



Grade 5 
Paper A 
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Paper B 
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Grade 5 
Paper C 
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Grade 5 
Paper D 
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EXPLANATIONS OF SCORES 
Grade 5 

02A Change 



A 

This paper does not develop the prompt. After beginning with a topic sentence that is on 
task, the response continues with a rambling sentence that can only be vaguely connected to 
the topic sentence. 

Score: 1 



B 

The response begins to summarize the plot of a recent movie, only to lose its way. It does 
not make the connection between the movie's plot and the prompt for this task, nor does it 
display any logical structure or purpose. 

Score: 1 



C 

The response's simplistic style is more typical of a younger student. When the response 
addresses the prompt, it is with poor-mechanical skills.and limited vocabulary. When the 
response moves from a discussion of change to details about the baby ("Cody is very 
long...."), the reader can sense the writer saw that the original piece was too short and 
decided to add on the last two paragraphs. 

Score: 2 



D 

While this is a stronger paper than ft 07160, the response presents a confusing situation. 
Does the narrator live with his/her father or not? Change, the topic of the prompt, is only 
suggested. Again, the writer, perhaps sensing that there is not enough writing on the page, 
tacks on a tribute to his/her father. The paper lacks structure and has weak development. 

Score: 2 



O 
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E 



This response gets right to work on the prompt with a steady introduction. It sustains the 
momentum with well-developed paragraphs and ends the piece with a summary statement. 
While it shows control of writing conventions such as transitions, it repeats many of the 
points and has a problem with run-on sentences. 



Score: 3 



F 

This paper tells a good tale, although lapses in logic cause confusion (e.g., they did not go 
to the movies because the mother was getting fat; the writer was six when she thought her 
mother was eating loo much, but "lated that night" the mother tells her about the baby). 
Some sentences are run-ons: others are repetitive ("Then....", ’Then....", "Then...."). 

Score: 3 



This nicely sustained piece stays on target throughout while exhibiting the writer's attitude 
toward the subject in a voice that is appropriate to the task. The response not only tells us 
about the new pet but also adds details of how life has changed because of cat ownership. 
With its clear sense of beginning, middle, and end, the paper achieves a sense of 
wholeness while exhibiting control over language through sentence variety and precise 
diction. 



Score: 4 



H 

The response shares vivid memories of a bike accident that has the reader visualizing the 
scene as she/he Tamped it” and "went sailing through the air." Not a strong 4 paper, this 
piece nevertheless has a clear central idea that is richly developed with details. It uses a 
variety of sentence beginnings and makes few errors in grammar and usage. 

Score: 4- 
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MEAP Writing Assessment in Grade 8 



x> 

Sample Student Papers 



Note: To protect the identity of students whose writing samples are provided here, written responses have 
been re-copied in another's handwriting and any identifying information has been removed. 



Grade 8 
Paper A 
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Grade 8 
Paper C 
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Paper D 
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EXPLANTIONS OF SCORES 
Grade 8 

06B Ecology 



A 

Either lack of effort, lack of skills, or both has produced this example of insufficient 
development of the topic. Proficiency in control of conventions or style is not 
demonstrated. 

Score: 1 



B 

No connections are made here either with the prompt or with the various elements of this 
piece. The response wanders from one idea to another, accompiisiiing no sense of order or 
coherence. 

Score: 1 



C 

Along with misspellings of fairly common words, the response exliibits numerous sentence 
problems. The few ideas that are related are not sufficient to raise the score of this piece. 

Score: 2 



D 

The response sensibly tries to convince the reader to take action in only one area— although 
recycling oil may not be appealing to a younger child. While the response stays on course, 
it displays a repetitious style with little engaging vocabulary. 



Score: 2 



E 



This lively piece displays a tone that should speak to its young audience. For example, in 
the next to last paragraph, the response says: " I know you have a while for this one but 
when you turn 16 you will be wanting to drive everywhere and show off you car...." 
Throughout, word choices and phrases are appropriate for the task. The response 
demonstrates good control of conventions and a clearly developed plan. 

Score: 3 



F 

This piece offers many bits of advice but not in a voice that would appeal to young people. 
The unexciting prose would not impress a young reader nor would the fatherly 
admonishment to "Respect the planet you live on--someday it could be ruined and then you 
would relize how precious life is for you and your planet.” 

Score: 3 



Adding to this writer’s extensive knowledge about environmental issues is the ability to 
express ideas with clarity and precise vocabulary. The varied and complex sentence 
structures enhance a voice that engages the audience with its apparent commitment to the 
topic. This is one of the few writers to use a literary device such as personification: "The 
air, too, is feeling the pain of our global destruction." 



Score: 4 



H 

This paper illustrates that one does not have to know big words or have vast knowledge 
about the subject to achieve a score of 4. The writer writes simply but not childishly, 
developing the topic with appropriate details and sincerity of purpose. With the varied 
sentence patterns and direct voice, the response communicates the position clearly. 

Score: 4 
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The Michigan High School Proficiency Test 
Communication Arts: Writing 
and 

MEAP Writing Assessments in Grades 5 and 8 



A Guide to How Writing Is Scored: 
A Supplement to the 
Models of the Assessments 



March 1995 Draft 

Ron Sudol, Oakland University 
Nancy Harper, Grand Rapids Schools 
Anne Bendixen. MEAP/Michigan Department of Education 



The Michigan High School Proficiency Test 
Communication Arts: Writing 
and 

MEAP Writing Assessments in Grades 5 and 8 



A Guide to How Writing Is Scored: 

A Supplement to the Models of the Assessments 



This information was designed to help Michigan English/language arts teachers understand 
the scorepoint descriptions and the scoring process used in evaluating the student writing 
produced in response to the assessments. We believe the close study of how student 
writing is assessed is a potent means of staff development in preparation for the first 
administrations of the assessments. 



As the writing samples are gathered by the contractor, a random sample of several hundred 
responses are drawn in such a way as to represent the work of students throughout the 
state. These pieces of writing are read carefully by a team of experienced readers in a 
"rangefinding" session. The readers include teachers from Michigan public schools, 
professors from Michigan universities, representatives from the Michigan Department of 
Education, and personnel representing the test contractor. These individuals separately 
read and score the sample of student writing. Afterwards, the participants gather in a 
central location to discuss scores on papers and to reach consensus on those scores. These 
scored writing samples are then used as training material by the contractor. 
Readers/scorers are trained in the discipline of holistic scoring, and after an intensive and 
thorough training and qualifying process, readers begin scoring. 

The work of readers/scorers is monitored for accuracy. Every writing sample is read by at 
least two readers, with second readers never knowing first readers' scores. Discrepancies 
of more than one point are resolved by a third, more experienced reader. Readers are 
periodically retested and retrained during the scoring session. 



The most basic assumption in holistic scoring is that readers process and assess all 
elements of written products simultaneously. When we function as normal readers, that is 
when we are not reading student papers, we don't consider questions like "How well is 
this organized?" or "Is the diction appropriate?" or "Are there too many misspelled words?” 
Normal readers consume text as a whole while they discover and construct meaning. This 
does not mean that discreet elements of writing are not important, only that these elements 
are part of a whole. In assessing that whole, we want to consider its overall impact. The 
central question becomes: "How well does the writer connect with me, the reader?" 

All of the identifiable elements of written products contribute to the quality and 
effectiveness of the writer's connection with the reader, and as teachers we are accustomed 



The Scoring Process 



Holistic Scoring 



ERIC 




to helping students achieve this goal by working on such separate elements as organization 
diction, and mechanics. But when people read, they read in order to be communicated 
with. All those discrete elements of writing must function together for both writers and 
readers engaged in the basic human enterprise of communication. One of the challenges of 
holistic scoring is to duplicate the normality of the reading process in the artificial world of 
student writing and its assessment by teachers. We do this by forming consensus on how 
the separate elements of written products function as part of the larger communicative 
process. 

A large body of scholarship and extensive professional practice over many years has 
refined and validated the procedures of holistic scoring. These procedures are the most 
widely used method of large-scale writing assessment and have been used by Educational 
Testing Service, American College Testing, CTB-McGraw Hill, and many others. Holistic 
scoring is also used in many school districts in Michigan, so its procedures are already 
familiar to many teachers and administrators. 

Some of the elements of holistic scoring include the following: 

- Scoring is a controlled event, occurring at the same time and place. 

- Scorepoint descriptions are refined and given definition by actual samples of 
student writing. 

- Readers are trained to score each assessment by studying the scoring guides 
(scorepoint descriptions and accompanying rangefinding-scored student 
responses) and by coming to consensus on what is valued in writing. 

- Readers become qualified by experience with holistic scoring and by being held 
accountable for their accuracy and their fidelity to the scoring guides. 

- Readers form an impression of an entire piece of writing, taking all elements into 
consideration simultaneously. 

- Writing samples are read by at least two readers with a third, more experienced 
reader adjudicating discrepancies. 



The Scorepoint Descriptions 



The first four scores (1 to 4) are the only ones that count numerically. The others (5 to 9) 
are administrative designations for student writing that is unratable under holistic 
methodology. 

These scorepoint descriptions identify the kind of writing that typifies each of the four 
score levels. Obviously, writing proficiency is a continuous variable rather than a discrete 
variable. We see a continuum of increasing writing proficiency; the four scorepoint s are 
cuts established to help us describe the differing levels of ability. Within each level there 
will be a wide range of variation. The purpose of the scorepoint descriptions is to illustrate 
the most typical papers at a given level and to help readers come to a common 
understanding of the four levels. The scorepoint descriptions are not a checklist, nor are 
they reducible to a numerical formula, in that each component is not worth, say, twenty- or 
twenty-five percent of the holistic score. Teachers may use more detailed analytical grids 
as diagnostic instruments in their classrooms. However, holistic scoring provides a rating 
rather than diagnostic feedback. 

The general directive to readers doing holistic scoring is to credit what the writer has done 
well. The approach is positive. This is not a hunt for errors, lapses, and inadequacies. 
When a piece of writing gets a low score, it is because the writing exhibits fewer positive 
features than another piece of writing. In other words, there is no “taking points off' for 



this or that deficiency. Similarly, holistic scoring does not attempt to assess the writer, 
only the writing. 



HSPT Part 1: Reporting and Reflecting 

Students bring to the assessment two pieces of writing from their own portfolios. 
Currently, these pieces are not scored. However, we are looking forward to future 
iterations of this assessment that look more like portfolio evaluations. 

The first part of the actual assessment then asks students to reflect and comment upon their 
writing as typified by their two portfolio pieces. Students are expected to refer to one or 
both of these pieces in their responses. 

What we are looking for here is the ability of students to look at themselves as writers and 
to write convincingly in this self-reflexive mode. The ability to stand back and observe our 
own performance of a complex task is an important step in developing mastery of that task. 
This is certainly true of writing. In addition, a collateral purpose of Part I is to encourage 
and validate writing across the whole curriculum. It serves no good purpose if students 
associate writing only with English classes. So, whether they are writing literary analysis 
or lab reports or something related to vocational training, they are writers, and we want 
them to be able to define themselves that way. 



Part 1 Prompts 

The prompts for Part 1 invite students to comment on their own writing in a specific way. 
Thirty minutes is allotted to this task. 

Notice that the prompt does not invite generalities about the writing process nor about the 
writing process. The directive is very specific. Ample allowance in the scoring is made for 
the time limitation; this is scored as first-draft writing. 



Scoring Part 1 

As you look at the sample student responses, you will see that holistic scoring rewards 
students for what they do well. The underlying spirit of holistic scoring is positive: "How 
full is the glass?" rather than "How empty is the glass?" As you read the papers in order of 
increasing proficiency, you will probably see that responses have more positive features 
than the previous responses and that the scores reflect the accumulation of those positive 
values. This is not the same as saying the score is a gauge of a response's length. 
Certainly a long piece of writing can be incoherent, and a relatively short one can be 
sophisticated. Before going on, you might find it useful to review the papers again, this 
time in tandem with the scorepoint descriptions. 

Different configurations of strengths and weaknesses can still get the same score. Another 
point to be emphasized here is that holistic reading isn't simply reading for style and 
mechanics. We are reading holistically, and that whole that we read includes the q ua lity of 
the response to the task.. It is important to remember that each of the score levels 
encompasses a range of abilities and that responses scored as a 4 do not have to be perfect, 

especially in Parts I and II where we are evaluating first drafts written under severe time 
constraints. 
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Michigan Writing Assessments: 
Similarities and Differences 



MEAP Grade 5 & 8 Assessments 


New High School Proficiency Test 


based on Michigan State Board of Education approved 
documents: Essential Goals and Objectives for Writing 
(1985) and Model Core Curriculum Outcomes (1991) 


based on Michigan State Board of Education approved 
documents: Essential Goals and Objectives for Writing 
(1985) and Model Core Curriculum Outcomes (1991) 


1 writing task 


3 writing tasks 


3 testing sessions (approx 45 min each) 


3 testing sessions (approx 40 min, 45 min t 1 15 min) 




2 portfolio pieces required 




reflective writing task (Part 1) 


topic is provided 


topic is provided 


reading/viewing materials (gr 8 only) 


reading/viewing materials 




exploratory writing task (Part 2) 


small group discussion 


small group discussion 


large group sharing 


large group sharing 


prewriting and drafting 




review of writing 


review of writing 


drafting and revising 


extended writing task (Part 3): drafting and revising 


peer response 




review of writing 




final revision and proofreading 


final revision and proofreading 


4-point holistic scoring 


4-point holistic scoring of each of the 3 pieces 



COMMUNICATION ARTS 
INFORMATION PACKET 



Section 4 



Communication Arts: Reading Model of the Assessment 

Guide to the Model of the Assessment for Communication Arts: 
Reading 



Michigan High School Proficiency Test 



Communication Arts: Beading 



Model of the Assessment 



May 1995 

Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
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Permissions pending for the use of the following materials: 

"The Loudest Cheer," from Reader's Digest , by Michael Bowker. Copyright © May 1994. 
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Communication Art: Reading 1 

O dodel Assessment 



Communication Arts: PART 1 
Reading 

DIRECTIONS 



In this test, you will demonstrate your reading abilities by reading three selections that are 
all related to the focus question that is stated below. It is important to keep the focus 
question in mind as you are reading the selections and answering the test questions. 

This test has two parts. You will have 50 minutes to finish each part of the test. Y ou may 
write in your test booklet, if necessary. 

PART 1 includes multiple-choice questions for each of the individual reading selections and 
questions that ask about two or more selections. In PART 2, Response to the Reading 
Selections, you will be asked to write a thoughtful response to a scenario related to the 
focus question. 

Mark your answers on your answer sheet beginning with the number 1 in the area labeled 
PART 1 . For each question, choose the BEST answer. If you are not sure of the answer 
to a question, make your BEST choice and go on to the next question. If you skip a 
question, be sure to skip the number on your answer sheet that corresponds to that 
question. 



Use only a No. 2 pencil to mark your answers. Make a dark mark that fills the circle on 
your answer sheet. If you change an answer, be sure to erase the first mark completely. 



Remember, mark only one answer for each numbered question. Make sure the number of 
the question corresponds to the number on the answer sheet, 

Begin PART 1 by reading the first selection. After you have finished reading, turn the 
page and begin marking your answers on the answer sheet starting with number 1 in the 
area labeled PART 1. When you have finished answering the questions for the first 
selection, repeat this process for the remaining reading selections. 

When you have finished PART 1 , close your test booklet and put down your pencil. 

If you do not understand any of these directions, please raise your hand. 



FOCUS QUESTION: “Does understanding similarities and differences among people 

influence one’s behavior?” 
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STOP. DO NOT GO ON 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 



READING SELECTION #1 




In the history of baseball, few players 
with his handicap had made it 
to the Major Leagues. 
But Curtis Pride had some 
special reasons to keep trying 

The 
Loudest 



Cheer 



S 



BY MICHAEL BOWKER 

lumped on the locker- 
room bench, the young 
ballplayer was oblivi- 
ous to the noise of showers and 
banging lockers of the other players. 
Curtis Pride was trying to concen- 
trate his thoughts. 

The past few weeks had been dif- 
ficult. He had broken up with 
his girlfriend, and he 
missed his family 
back home in Silver 
Spring, Md. Now, his 
minor-league team, the Bing- 
hamton (N.Y.) Mets, had lost another 
game. Pride had struck out, extending 
a batting slump that summer of 1992. 

As Pride pulled off his jersey, he 
felt as low as he could geL Then 
turning his head suddenly, he caught 
sight of his teammates. One was gap- 
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ing stupidly, in mocking fashion. 
Another held his hand behind his 
ear as if he were deaf. Others were 
laughing. When they saw Pride look- 
ing, they stopped and turned to 
their lockers. 

Curt fought for bttath. My oum 
teammates! Anger overwhelmed him, 
and he stood and faced the taunt- 
ing players. The locker room grew 
quiet as Pride, fists clenched, his 
powerful six-foot frame tensed, 
walked slowly toward the two men. 

They watched warily as Pride 
stopped just inches away. T can’t 
hear you, but I can think and I can 
feel, just like you," he said in care- 
fully measured tones. “My handicap 
is deafness. Yours is intolerance. I’d 
rather have mine." 




The players were surprised by 
the eloquent words, so unlike what 
is usually heard in a locker room. 
They looked away, embarrassed. 

- As he turned to leave. Pride sud- 
denly wanted to quit All his progress, 
the years of effort and sacrifice, 
seemed to come to nothing. His 
dream of becoming a Major League 
baseball player, the first deaf one in 
nearly 50 years, was fading. 



When their robust baby boy Curtis 
was born in December 1968, Sallie 
Pride, a registered nurse, and her 
husband, John, a consulting firm 
executive, were ecstatic. 

By the time Curt was five months 
old, however, Sallie decided that her 
boy $ vocal sounds, which were often 
high-pitched screeches, did not seem 
normal. One morning Sallie and 



John sat Curt down on a rug and 
knelt behind him. “Curt," Sallie called 
out softly. The boy didn’t respond. 
Then John called, louder. Curt didn't 
move. Finally, de sp erate, John shouted, 
"Curtis!" There was no response. 

Sallie looked at her husband with 
tears in her eyes. “Our baby can’t 
hear us," she said. Doctors never 
found the cause. 

With an irreversible 95-percent 
hearing loss, Curt attended special 
cla s s e s in his Washington, D.C., sub- 
urb. But the studious boy never 
learned sign language. Instead, Sal- 
lie and John chose a program to 
help their son read lips. They were 
aware that some children who used 
sign language would never learn to 
speak because they could fall back 
on the signing when they were 
misunderstood. 

"He feels isolated enough already," 
John told Sallie. Then he added, “I 
think sports might help. He can 
meet other kids and compete on an 
equal footing." Sallie agreed, and 
six-year-old Curt was enrolled in a 
local Tee-ball league, a youth ver- 
sion of baseball. 

Curt came to the plate in his first 
game with a runner on base. Sallie 
and John watched from the stands 
as he hit the ball over the center 
fielder’s head. Curt flew around first 
and caught up with the other run- 
ner before they reached second. 
Unsure of the rules, Curt hesitated, 
then darted around the slower boy. 

Laughing, Sallie and John shouted, 
“No! No!" But Curt, his eyes alive 
with excitement, tore around third 
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and raced home. Tm going to be 
a baseball player!” he repeated over 
and over that night 

In fourth grade, Curt was allowed 
to take some regular classes with 
hearing students. Tm finally going 
to be with all the other kids,” he 
told his mother excitedly. But the 
first day, Curt came home v '^!n g 
never to return. B^ys taunted 
him in the hallways and on the play- 
ground, mocking his different speech. 

Sallie wrapped her arms around 
her son. There will always be cruel 
people,” she said, holding him for a 
long moment ”But you can never, 
ever let them stop you from doing 
what you want to do .” 

From that day forward. Curt wore 
his mother’s advice like armor. 

In seventh grade, Curt was given 
the choice of continuing his special 
classes or attending a nearby junior 
high. Against the advice of school 
authorities, Cun chose the neigh- 
borhood school. T know I can do 
it,” he pleaded. His parents a g r ee d. 

Curt’s teachers tried to remember 
that he depended on lip-reading, but 
on occasion they forgot and spoke 
facing the blackboard. Outside 
Curt struggled fiitilely to follow the 
other students' conversations. 

By the end of the first week, he 
knew he needed help. During a 
Saturday game of catch, he talked 
it out with his father. “Sometimes,” 
John told him, “you have to be brave 
enough to trust someone.” 

The following Monday, when a 
shy student named Steve Grupe sat 



THE LOUDEST CHUR 

down beside him, Cun took that 
chance. “Hi, I’m Cun Pride, and 
I’m having a little trouble,” he said. 
“I wonder if you can help." 

To his relief, the boy ss*ii ed- 
“Sure,” said Steve, who Curt’s 
reputation as »» **£L*e, “if you give 
me sorac baseball pointers!” 

The boys became inseparable, 
studying at each other's houses and 
playing soccer and baseball in the 
park. Steve helped Cun take notes, 
and when teachers turned their backs 
in class, he mouthed their words. 
As Curt, excelling in sports, became 
popular in school, he introduced Steve 
to everyone he met 

Curt’s athletic gifts became bril- 
liandy apparent in high school, where 
he won national recognition in soc- 
cer and set school records in bas- 
ketball. But baseball was his first 
bvc. After high school, he was drafted 
by the New York Mets and also 
accepted a basketball scholarship from 
the College of William and Mary. 

Going to college meant missing 
much of the season with the Mets’ 
farm teams each year. Not until he 
graduated could Pride turn to base- 
ball full time. In 1991 at the Mets* 
level-A farm club in the Florida 
State League, he attended spring 
training and played a full season for 
the first time. The year proved dis- 
appointing. Though Curt was good 
enough to get promoted to the Bing- 
hamton AA team in 1992, he didn’t 
feel he was considered a strong 
Major League prospect In Bing- 
hamton his play deteriorated. Finally, 
he was benched. Pride became with- 
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drawn. Then the locker-room taunt- 
ing occurred, deepening his summer 
slump. 

Feding despondent. Pride called 
his parents on his text telephone, a 
computerlike machine with a key- 
board and small s cr e en . “I think the 



Mets have lost faith in me," he typed. 
“I’m not sure I want to go on." 

That night, John and Sallie drove 
to Binghamton. The next morning 
they took Curt to breakfast near the 
teams hotel. “Honor your commit- 
ment to finish the season," his father 
advised. “Then, if you choose not to 
play baseball, that's fine. Just make 
sure it's your decision." 

At home in Silver Spring after 
the season ended, Pride thought 
seriously about giving up on base- 
ball. In the back of his mind, he 
began to think that deafness really 
was too big an obstacle to overcome. 
Then something changed his mind. 



Curt Pride returned to a job he 
had enjoyed during the previous off- 
season, helping students with learn- 
ing and physical disabilides at his 
old high school. Now he was asked 
to tutor a class of ninth-graders. 

On his first day, Pride sat beside 
a dark-haired boy. “I don't need your 
help," the boy snapped. “Stay away." 

All the students were watching, 
and Pride knew he was being tested. 
"I’m only here to help show you 
what you can do," he responded, 
"not tell you what you can't" 

Within a week, the students were 
peppering Pride with questions about 
baseball and being deaf. Then one 



day, the dark-haired boy asked Pride, 
“Aren't you afraid people are laugh- 
ing behind your back?" 

“You just have to be tough enough 
to ignore them," Pride answered. 
“What matters isn’t what they think, 
but what you think about yourself." 

On his last day, the entire class 
crowded around. “You're cool, man. 
Well be following your career," said 
one boy who later surprised teach- 
ers by making the honor roll. 

Pride scanned their faces. How 
could he admit that his own chal- 
lenge was too great? “I'd be letting 
them, and myself, down if I quit 
now," he later told his mother. 

Before baseball season began. Pride 
got an offer from the Montreal Expos. 
As a free agent. Pride could sign 
with any club. When the Expos 
promised he would play every day, 
he quickly agreed. 

At the team's Harrisburg, Pa., 
farm club, manager Jim Tracy knew 
Pride's strengths — and his weak- 
nesses. He persuaded Pride to quit 
thinking about home runs and con- 
centrate on getting on base, where 
he could take advantage of his speed. 

Pride started the 1993 season brim- 
ming with confidence. Hitting to all 
fields, he tore up the league. In late 
June, Pride was promoted to the 
Expos’ AAA farm club in Ottawa. 
He continued his torrid hitting, and 
by September he was wondering 
whether he would get a shot at the 
Majors that season. 

On the morning of September 
11, Pride was outside the Ottawa 
locker room when one of the play- 
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ers said manager Mike Quade wanted 
to see him. Pride and his teammates 
had been playing good-natured jokes 
on one another, and Pride figured 
he was being set up. 

He walked cautiously into the 
locker room and saw Quade, smil- 
ing, on the telephone. From across 
the room, he lip-read Quade's final 
sentence: “Yeah, IU tell Curt he’s 
being called up" 

Pride felt a thrill. He was being 
called up to the Major Leagues! 

Curr Pride was startled when Mon- 
treal Expos manager Felipe Alou 
yelled out his name. The Philadel- 
phia Phillies were leading Montreal 
7-4 in the seventh inning. With one 
out and two runners on base, Pride 
thought Alou would send in a more 
experienced pinch hitter. But Alou 
was calling him. 

In his first time at bat a few days 
before, Pride had driven the ball 
deep to right “I can hit Major 
League pitching!’’ he told his par- 
ents. Now his old friend Steve Grupe 
was in the stands to watch him play, 
and his new team was depending 
on him. 

Bobby Thigpen, the Phillies’ flame- 
throwing relief pitcher, was on the 
mound. As Pride gripped the bat, 
Thigpen fired a hard slider. Pride 
waited; then at the last moment his 
bat exploded across the plate. The 
ball shot like a bullet between the 



THE LOUDEST CHEER 

outfielders and bounced all the way 
to the wall. 

Racing around first. Pride slid into 
second in a cloud of dust. Safe! 
Both runners scored! In the stands, 
Steve Grupe leapt up, pummel ed the 
air with his fists and whooped. 

Excited, Pride looked to third- 
base coach Jerry Manuel to see if he 
had the green light to steal on the 
next pitch. But Manuel was motion- 
ing to the stands. Pride looked up. 
All 45,000 fans were on their feet, 
stamping and cheering. 

As Pride stood, frozen, the thun- 
derous ovation continued. Manuel, 
tears welling in his eyes, motioned 
for Curt to doff his cap. 

Then, as the stamping and cheer- 
ing reached a crescendo, something 
incredible happened. It started as a 
vibrating rumble, then grew more 
intense until, for the first time in his 
life. Curt Pride actually heard peo- 
ple cheering for him. The silent 
curtain that had separated him from 
his dream had parted. 

Montreal Expo Curtis Pride proved 
his big-league potential that first season 
with four hits m nine at bats — a .444 
average. In addition to his double, he 
banged a triple and a home run. 

m My message for people with dis- 
abilities — or to any person who has 
been told he can't do something — is 
simple, m says Pride. " Ignore it. The 
answers are inside your own heart m 
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DIRECTIONS: For each of the questions, choose the BEST answer. You may look back at 
“The Loudest Cheer” as often as necessary. 






The Loudest Cheer” 
lestions 1-6 



1 What is the central purpose of this article? 

A to emphasize the importance of education for athletes in professional sports 
B to point out that disabilities do not have to prevent someone from achieving goals 
C to describe the struggle one goes through to become a major-league baseball player 
D to tell about Curt Pride’s difficulties as he grew up deaf 



2 How did Curt’s view of his disability influence his behavior? 
A He chose to use it as an excuse for his failures. 

B He chose to use it to get special privileges. 

C He chose to concentrate on it. 

D He chose to ignore it. 




During Curt’s batting slump, how did his teammates respond? 
A They made fun of his disability. 

B They ignored his poor performance. 

C They encouraged him not to give up. 

D They downplayed the impact of his disability. 



4 How did Curt’s work with the children influence his life? 

A It convinced him to change his goal to become a teacher. 
B It showed him that he could not overcome his disability. 
C It helped him to refocus on his goal. 

D It made him more aware of his limitations. 
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5 What was the similarity between Curt’s manager and his parents? 

A They encouraged him to focus on his strengths. 

B They lost faith in his ability to play baseball. 

C They tried to persuade him to alter his goals. 

D They were overprotective of him because of his disability. 

6 What is the intent of the last italicized paragraph of this article? 

A to warn against those who pressure people to seek unachievable goals 
B. to suggest dependence on those who have better decision-making skills 
C to encourage people to strive toward their goals despite obstacles 
D to advise people to seek educational opportunities 
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Chief Joseph 

18407-1904 



Chief Joseph, whose Nez Perc£ Indian nam 
mut-too-yah-lat-lat (which means 
der-Traveling-to-Loftier-Mountain-Heighl 
born in the Wallowa Valley in Oregon. His fi 
Chief of the Nez Perc£, had been com 
Christianity in 1839, and Joseph was educ 
mission school. He became Chief after hi 
death in 1871. Determined to keep the N< 
vast territory, which he claimed had been gi 
an earlier illegitimate “treaty,” Joseph att< 

negotiate with government officials . These te 

and in May 1877, theNez Perc6 received an ultimatum 
to move to cm Idaho reservation within thirty days. In 
June, war broke out between the tribe and United 
States troops. Chiefjoseph, who had learned military 
tactics as a youth by observing soldiers* drills, led a 
brilliant retreat, fighting off federal troops while 
conducting warriors, women, and children over 1,600 
miles toward the Canadian border However, realizing 
that his tribe had little chance against an army, he 
surrendered on October 5 after a two-day battle in 
Kami ah, Idaho. After his surrender, he made this 




memorable statement: “Hear me, my chiefs; my heart 
is sick and sad. From where the Sun now stands, I will 
fight no more forever.” 

Chief Joseph later delivered this speech in 
Washington, D.C. 



The Words of Chief Joseph 



I believe General Miles 1 would have kept his 
word if he could have done so. I do not blame 
him for what we have suffered since the sur- 
render. I do not know who is to blame. We gave 
up all our horses— over eleven hundred — and 
all our saddles— over one hundred — and we 
have not heard from them since. Some- 
body has got our horses. 



1. General Miles: Nelson Miles (1839-1925), who 
tracked down Chief Joseph's band of Nez Perc6 in 
northern Montana and accepted Chief Joseph's 
surrender. Miles had promised to let the Nez Perc6 
return to the Northwest if they surrendered. 



General Miles turned my people over to 
another soldier, and we were taken to Bismarck. 
Captain Johnson, who now had charge of us, 
received an order to take us to Fort Leaven- 
worth. At Leavenworth we were placed on a 
low river bottom, with no water except river 
water to drink and cook with. We had always 
lived in a healthy country, where the moun- 
tains were high and the water was cold and 
clear. Many of my people sickened and died, 
and we buried them in this strange land. I 
cannot tell how much my heart suffered for 
my people while at Leavenworth. The Great 
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Spirit Chief who rules above seemed to be 
looking some other way, and did not see 
what was being done to my people. 

During the hot day6 we received notice 
that we were to be moved farther away 
from our own country. We were not asked if 
we were willing to go. We were ordered to 
get into the railroad cars. Three of my 
people died on the way to Baxter Springs. 
It was worse to die there than to die fighting 
in the mountains. 

We were moved from Baxter Springs to 
the Indian Territory, and set down without 
our lodges. We had but little medicine, and 
we were nearly all sick. Seventy of my 
people have died since we moved there. 

We have had a great many visitors who 
have .alked many ways. Some of the chiefs 
froi: - Mngton came to see us, and selected 
land iOr us to live upon. We have not moved 
to that land, for it is not a good place to live. 

The Commissioner Chief came to see us. 

I told him, as I told everyone, that I expected 
Ger -ral Miles’s word would be carried out. 
He jaid it “could not be done; that white 
men now lived in my country and all the 
land was taken up; that, if I returned to 
Wallowa, 8 1 could not live in peace; that law 
papers were out against young men who 
began the war, and that the government 
could not protect my people.” This talk fell 
like a heavy stone upon my heart. I saw 
that I could not gain anything by talking to 
him. Other law chiefs came to see me and 
said they would help me to get a healthy 
country. I did not know who to believe. The 
white people have too many chiefs. They do 
not understand each other. They do not 
talk alike. 

The Commissioner Chief invited me to 
go with him and hunt for a better home 
than we have now. I like the land we found 
(west of the Osage reservation) better than 
any place I have seen in that country; but 
it is not a healthy land. The re are no mountains 

2. Wallowa: the Wallowa Valley in Oregon. 



and rivers. The water is warm. It is not a 
good country for stock. I do not believe my 
people can live there. I am afraid they will 
all die. The Indians who occupy that country 
are dying off. I promised Chief Hayes 1 to go 
there, and do the best I could until the 
government got ready to make good General 
Miles’s word. I was not satisfied, but I 
could not help myself. 

Then the Inspector Chief came to my 
camp and we had a long talk. He said I 
ought to have a home in the mountain 
country north, and that he would write a 
letter to the Great Chief at Washington. 
Again the hope of seeing the mountains of 
Idaho and Oregon grew up in my heart. 

At last I was granted permission to come 
to Washington and bring my friend Yellow 
Bull and our interpreter with me. I am glad 
we came. I have shaken hands with a great 
many friends, but there are some things I 
want to know which no one seems able to 
explain. I cannot understand how the 
government sends a man out to fight us, as 
it did General Miles, and then breaks his 
word. Such a government has something 
wrong about it. I cannot understand why so 
many chiefs are allowed to talk so many 
different ways, and promise so many different 
things. I have seen the Great Father Chief, 4 
the next Great Chief, the Commissioner 
Chief, the Law Chief, and many other law 
chiefs, and they all say they are my friends, 
and that I shall have justice, but while 
their mouths all talk right I do not understand 
why nothing is done for my people. I have 
heard talk and talk, but nothing is done. 
Good words do not last long unless they 
amount to something. Words do not pay for 
my dead people. They do not pay for my 
country, now overrun by white men. They 
do not protect my father’s grave. They do 
not pay for all my horses and cattle. Good 
words will not give me back my children. 
Good words will not make good the promise 
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office from 1877 to 1881. 

4. Great Father Chief: President Hayes. 
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of your War Chief General Miles. Good 
words will not give my people good health 
and stop them from dying. Good words will 
not get my people a home where they can 
live in peace and take care of themselves. 
I am tired of talk that comes to nothing. It 
makes my heart sick when I remember all 
the good words and all the broken promises. 
There has been too much talking by men 
who had no right to talk. Too many 
misrepresentations have been made, too 
many misunderstandings have come up 
between the white men about the Indians. 
If the white man wants to live in peace 
with the Indian he can live in peace. There 
need be no trouble. Treat all men alike. 
Give them all the same law. Give them all 
an even chance to live and grow. All men 
were made by the same Great Spirit Chief. 
They are all brothers. The earth is the 
mother of all people, and all people should 
have equal rights upon it. You might as 
well expect the rivers to run backward as 
that any man who was born a free man 
should be contented when penned up and 
denied liberty to go where he pleases. If 
you tie a horse to a stake, do you expect he 
will grow fat? If you pen an Indian up on a 
small spot of earth, and compel him to stay 
there, he will not be contented, nor will he 
grow and prosper. I have asked some of the 
great white chiefs where they get their 
authority to say to the Indian that he shall 
stay in one place, while he sees white men 
going where they please. They cannot tell 
me. 

I only ask of the government to be treated 
as all other men are treated. If I cannot go 
to my own home, let me have a home in 
some country where my people will not die 
so fast. I would like to go to Bitter Root 
Valley. There my people would be healthy; 
where they are now they are dying. Three 
have died since I left my camp to come to 
Washington. 

When I think of our condition my heart 
is heavy. I gee men of my race treated as 
outlaws and driven from country to country, 
or shot down like animals. 




I know that my race must change. We 
cannot hold our own with the white men as 
we are. We only ask an even chance to live 
as other men live. We ask to be recognized 
as men. We ask that the same law shall 
work alike on all men. If the Indian breaks 
the law, punish him by the law. If the white 
man breaks the law, punish him also. 

Let me be a free man — free to travel, free 
to stop, free to work, free to trade where I 
choose, free to choose my own teachers, 
free to follow the religion of my fathers, 
free to think and talk and act for myself — 
and I will obey every law, or submit to the 
penalty. 

Whenever the white man treats the Indian 
as they treat each other, then we will have 
no more wars. We shall all be alike — brothers 
of one father and one mother, with one sky 
above us and one country around us, and 
one government for all. Then the Great 
Spirit Chief who rules above will smile 
upon this land, and send rain to wash out 
the bloody spots made by brothers’ hands 
from the face of the earth. For this time the 
Indian race are waiting and praying. I hope 
that no more groans of wounded men and 
women will ever go to the ear of the Great 
Spirit Chief above, and that all people may 
be one people. 

In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat has spoken for his 
people. 
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DIRECTIONS: For each of the questions, choose the BEST answer. You may look back at 
“The Words of Chief Joseph” as often as necessary. 



“The Words of Chief Joseph” 

Questions 7-13 

7 What was the PRIMARY purpose of Chief Joseph’s speech? 

A to request the return of the horses and saddles taken from the Indians 
B to express appreciation for new land given to the Indians by the government 
C to explain the United States government’s position on the Nez Perc6 tribe 
D to plead for fair and honest treatment of the Nez Perc6 tribe 

8 Chief Joseph thought that the United States government 
A had too many leaders trying to take charge. 

B wanted to be fair to his tribe. 

C was sympathetic to the Nez Perc6 situation. 

D felt responsible for finding the Indians a new home. 

9 The United States government’s treatment of Chief Joseph demonstrated that those dealing with 
the Indians 

A thought his ideas were good. 

B had no respect for him as leader of a separate nation. 

C respected him as the leader of a separate nation. 

D considered him an equal. 

10 Why did Chief Joseph feel the Indian race must change? 

A Indians could no longer hold their own against the white man’s expanding society. 

B Indians were tired of living by the old Indian ways. 

C He believed the white man’s way was be tte r 
D He thought the Indians would get a new home more quickly. 
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In this speech, what did Chief Joseph mean by “good words”? 
A positive comments 
B easy vocabulary 
C empty promises 
D truthful statements 



12 What is the purpose of including the background material on Chief Joseph? 

A It describes the similarities between the Nez Percd tribe and the United States government. 

B It provides necessary information for understanding his conflict with the United States 
government. 

C It gives insight into his personality. 

D It indicates why he would have been a good general if he had been in the army. 



13 




What is the importance of footnote number 1? 

A It explains the reason for General Miles’s promise to the Nez Perc6. 

B It describes General Miles’s previous military experiences. 

C It gives biographical information about General Miles. 

D It provides critical information for understanding Chief Joseph’s speech. 
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don’t have to have bulging muscles or martial-arts training. 
They certainly don’t have to be male. In fact, as the stories of 
these women demonstrate, the one thing heroes have in 
common is a selfless desire to help others. 

“The boy was going to die.” 



O n a sun-drenched spring afternoon 
, in 1 989, Judy Jonas, 48, a teacher 
k at Burbank High School in Califor- 
I nia, had nothing more pressing 
f on her mind than lunch. When the 
r lunch bell rang, Judy and a col- 
league headed for a popular fast- 
food place nearby. The moment their car 
pulled into the restaurant parking lot, however, Judy 
knew that something was terribly wrong. 



About 50 teenagers stood in the middle of the lot. A 
number wore black leather jackets and heavy motor- 
cycle boots. They looked tough and scary." Judy, a 
mother of four who teaches American government, 
recognized none of them. They weren't from my school." 

“Something’s up," Judy said. She relaxed a little 
when she noticed a motorcycle policeman writing out a 
summons across the street. While her colleague rushed 
into the restaurant, Judy lingered to make 
certain the officer was still nearby. Then a pickup truck 
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tore in. Within seconds, five burly 
adolescents grabbed the young 
driver and beat him viciously. 

A crowd gathered and Judy could 
barely see what was happening, 
but suddenly it came into horrifying 
focus. The frightened youngster, 
trying to run away, got smacked so 
hard that he somersaulted back- 
ward through the air and crashed 
onto the hood of his truck. "His 
eyes, ears, nose, everything was 
covered with blood," says Judy. 
Yet every other onlooker just stood 
by. “I couldn’t believe it. They were 
kicking him mercilessly with these 
heavy motorcycle boots. It was a 
dangerous situation and I knew 
something had to be done." 

“Help! Fight!" Judy yelled to the 
officer, but he didn’t budge. (Later 
she learned that his police helmet 
made him unable to hear her.) “I 
didn’t think there was time to run 
over to him. If someone didn’t do 
something fast, that kid was going 




the crowd. “I’m a teacher," she 
yelled. “It’s over. Just get out of 
here." But the beating continued. 
The victim, doubled over on the 
ground, was being kicked "like a 
football. I could hear him moaning. 
I had to make them stop." 

Judy hurled herself in front of the 
biggest assailant. “He was furious. 
His teeth were clenched, his veins 
popping out. I thought I was done 
for." 

Her intervention allowed the vic- 
tim to break away and limp across 
the lot to the policeman. "The con- 
frontation was with me now and I 
didn’t know what he was going to 
do." 

Judy received a blow to herchest 
that catapulted her backward. She 
felt her head hit the concrete drive- 
way, then two ferocious kicks to her 
back before police finally arrived. 
The assailants took off, but were 
later identified. Twoteenagers were 
convicted of fighting in a public place 



and a third was charged with bat- 
tery. 

The 1 6-year-old boy Judy saved 
required hospital treatment for a 
broken nose, separated shoulder, 
sprained leg and bruises all over 
his body. Judy suffered a concus- 
sion, a lower-back injury and per- 
manent damage to nerves in her 
neck. As a result, she can't turn her 



head without feeling pain, and tires 
easily. 

Yet she doesn’t regret her ac- 
tions one bit. “If I didn’t get involved 
and that boy died, how would I 
feel?" Besides, she says, “Helping 
others is a moral obligation. I just 
did what anyone else would have 
done." 



“it was all up to me.” 




B ravery was the last 
thing on the mind of 
Cheryl Ann Iben, 38, 
on that wintry morning in 
January 1 991 . Cheryl, a factory 
worker, went out to shovel snow 
from her driveway in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Hertwo daughters, Tallie, 
then 1 6, and Lani, 1 1 , were getting 
ready for school. Her husband was 
in the hospital. 



Cheryl had 
barely begun to 
shovel when she 
noticed smoke bil- 
lowing out of the 
house across the 
street. "It must be 
the chimney," she 
thought at first, but 
quickly realized 
“there was too 
much smoke — and 
it was coming from 
the back of the 
house." An elderly 
man and his son’s 
young family 
shared the house. 
Were they all in- 
side? Were they 
still sleeping? 

Cheryl ran to her 
own door and 
shouted to her 
daughters to call 91 1 , then took off 
for the two-story wood house, about 
100 yards away on a hill. As she 
ran, she passed the elderly owner 
of the house tottering down the 
block in a daze. When she reached 
the front door, his panic-stricken 
son burst through, wearing only a 
pair of boxer shorts. “Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth," he yelled, running 
around the house in a frenzy. He 
knew his daughter, age 2, was 
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asleep in her room; he hoped his 
son, Michael, 4, had somehow got- 
ten out. His wife had already left for 
work. 

Inside, the fire roared and 
swelled. Windows were beginning 
to shatter. Smoke filled every crev- 
ice, turning the living room to pitch 
black in seconds. Standing at the 
open door, Cheryl couldn’t see a 
thing, but she heard a high-pitched 
cry: “Mommy. Mommy." 

Cheryl spun around for help but 
“no one else was there. I knew it 
was all up to me.’ The children’s 
father and grandfather seemed to 
be in shock. Instinctively, Cheryl 
dropped to the floor and began to 
crawl into the burning house. Later, 
firefighters told herthey never would 
have entered that house without 
fireproof suits and oxygen tanks. 

Cheryl, feeling her way with her 
hands, was driven by the child’s 
cries. With her fingers stretched to 
the limit, she felt a toy truck, then a 
blanket, then...a body part. It was 
Michael's arm. The frightened little 
boy had hidden under a pile of blan- 
kets and toys. Cheryl grabbed him 
and crawled back to the door. 

Firefighters arrived shortly after- 
ward, but it was too late to save 
Michael's little sister, who died of 
smoke inhalation in her crib up- 
stairs. “We watched the firemen put 
out the fire and take Elizabeth's 
body from the bedroom window. 
We were all heartbroken,* remem- 
bers Cheryl. Michael, his father and 
his grandfather were treated and 
released from the hospital. Cheryl 
still has “mixed emotions* about the 
incident. She’s proud that she was 
able to save Michael but horribly 
sad that she couldn’t save his little 
sister, too. Her neighbors and 
friends, however, have no mixed 
emotions. They know Cheryl risked 
her life to save a child who certainly 
would have died without her. 




“Something was 
horribly wrong.” 



O n a frigid spring 
morning in 1992, 
Heather Ann Stewart, 
28, of Edmonton. Alberta, 
was put to the test. She and a co- 
worker, Aneeta Campbell, then 25, 
were feeding the large animals in 
the wildlife park where they worked. 
The lions, bears, cougars and ti- 
gers had all received their daily 
rations. Only one animal remained 
to be fed — the zoo’s male jaguar. 

Lugging a bucket filled with 
ground meat, Heather and Aneeta 
stepped into the jaguar’s large cage. 
They weren’t worried because the 
big cat was in his sleeping quarters, 
locked behind a thick metal gate. 
“We had no way of knowing that the 
latch was faulty,’ says Heather. 

The two women filled the jaguar’s 
food and water bowls. As they 
started to leave, Heather stopped 
to chat with anotherzookeepernear 
the gate. Suddenly, the. other 
zookeeper yelled “He’s out!’ and 
fled in terror. Heather spun around 
and saw the jaguar lunge at Aneeta. 
“It happened so fast there wasn’t 
anything she could do.’ 

Aneeta lay on the ground, 
screaming for help, as the jaguar 
began to tear at her arm. Without 
hesitating, Heather dashed to her 



HEATHER ANN STEWART 

hasn’t lost her love for big cats — despite her 
dangerous scuffle with a vicious jaguar. 



aid. “I couldn't bear the thought that 
Aneeta's three-year-old daughter 
rfiight grow up motherless.’ The 
other zookeeper jumped into the 
cab of a truck, paralyzed by fear. 

Heather tried everything to get 
the jaguar to let go: She pulled his 
tail, grabbed his fur, hit him with the 
bucket and, in sheer desperation, 
jumped on top of him. “He held 
onto Aneeta like I wasn't there.’ 

Only a few weeks earlier, 
Heather had seen the jaguar try to 
tear the metal fence apart with his 
teeth. He was in such a fury, she 
says, that “his eyes rolled back into 
his head. Now he had that same 
grip on Aneeta. Plus he had the 
taste of blood this time.’ When 
Aneeta stopped screaming, 
Heather’s heart nearly stopped. “I 
was scared to death. I didn't know 
if she was still breathing.’ 

Then she remembered a 12- 
oound sledgehammer in the truck. 
She sprinted for it. “I knew I had to 
make the first blow count or he'd go 
after me.’ She swung the hammer 
and struck the jaguar with all her 
might. She heard his ribs crack. “I 
knew I’d broken his strength.’ She 
hit the jaguar again and again until 
his body went limp. She then helped 
Aneeta, in shock and bleeding, into 
the truck. 

Aneeta, her left elbow crushed, 
her body a mass of puncture 
wounds, was hospitalized for five 
days. While there, she gave her 
cross pendant to Heather and tear- 
fully said, Two angels were on my 
side; you were one of them.’ 

Today, Aneeta is doing well, al- 
though she has limited use of her 
left arm. And Heather? She works 
in anotherzoo now. “I double check 
everything,* she says. “I'm not para- 
noid; I just want to make sure that 
nothing like that ever happens 
again.* 
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Kristy 

Schellsmidt 

stands between the 
two men she 

::ggjv 

dragged from a 
burning truck, Donald 
and Dean Bernhard. 



“I only did what 
0 1 had to do.” 

K risty Schellsmidt, 28, a 
cook in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, . often 
wondered what she'd 
do in a life-threatening situation. 
On August 29, 1990, she got her 
answer. While she was driving on a 



two-lane road in Iowa, calamity 
struck. An 18-wheel semitrailer, 
swerving to avoid two stopped cars, 
crashed head-on into a pickup truck. 
The pickup burst into flames. Kristy 
slammed on her brakes, leaped out 
and ran to the pickup. T wo farmers, 
Dean Bernhard, 51 , and his brother, 
Donald, 44, were trapped inside. 

When she got close, Kristy could 
see the unconscious driver slumped 
across the steering wheel, his hair 
on fire, his left arm smoldering. The 
other man was wedged underneath 
the passenger seat, his crushed 
legs "twisted like a pretzel,” his toes 
in flames. Says Kristy: "The smells 
were sickening. I was afraid thatthe 
truck would blow up and kill us all.” 

The driver of the 1 8-wheelerwas 
struggling to open the passenger 
door, so Kristy dashed to the driver's 
side. “Help me," she heard the pas- 
senger cry. Kristy tugged on the 
door, but it wouldn’t open. "I kept 
thinking, ‘I’ve got to get them out.’" 

Finally the door cracked open. 
She reached in, grabbed the driver 
and, to her horror, felt her hands 
sink into his chest. ‘His rib cage 
was completely busted. I was afraid 
I was hurting him, but I had no 
choice. I had to get him out." 

She quickly dragged the man to 
safety on the side of the road, then 



sprinted back. The passenger was 
still in the pickup. The driver of the 
semi had gone back to his vehicle to 
get fire extinguishers. As Kristy 
yanked the man out, he screamed 
in agony. “I’m sorry, mister," she 
sobbed. “I’m so sorry." 

Flames seemed to be every- 
where. As Kristy started down the 
ditch with the screaming man, the 
pickup blew up. She jumped on top 
of him — “I had to protect him; 
everything went flying" — and they 
both rolled to safety. 

When the ambulance called by a 
bystander arrived a while later, an 
exhausted Kristy fell apart. “I started 
crying, ‘I want my mom.’" In fact, 
she says. “I cried for the next three 
months. I still cry." 

The two farmers, each the father 
of two children, recovered after 
months in the hospital and numer- 
ous surgeries and skin grafts. To- 
day they are good friends with Kristy. 
To show their deep appreciation, 
they bought her a ring with nine 
diamonds — one for each member 
of their immediate families, plus the 
ninth for her. 

Says Kristy: “You can’t just walk 
away. You hope you can do it, but 
you never know until you're tested. 

I surprised myself." 



Medals for Heroism 

tn recognition of their courageous actions, Judy Jonas, Kristy Schellsmidt, 

Heather Ann Stewart and Cheryl Ann Iben received the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Medal for bravery-^an award given annually to citizens who risk their lives to 
save others. Heather also received the Canadian government's Medal for 
Bravery. Cheryl was given a special award for heroism from the governor of 
Iowa. None of these women feels like a hero, though. All insist they had to risk 
their lives for another. Heather expressed the sentiments of all when she said: 

“I wouldn't be able to live with myself If I’d just run away. What I did wasn’t 
heroic. It was simply an act of humanity." 
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DIRECTIONS: For each of the questions, choose the BEST answer. You may look back at “Heroes 
as often as necessary. 



“Heroes” 

Questions 14-20 

14 One important characteristic shared by the four women in this article was that 
A they were all able to respond quickly to a variety of needs. 

B differences between them and their victims were never an issue. 

C their reactions were guided by their desire to be heroes. 

D their victims presented similar needs for assistance. 

15 Judy Jonas never let her differences from the teenagers 
A interfere with helping the youngster. 

B stop her from taking action for fear of being sued. 

C keep her from signaling the policeman. 

D prevent her from going back to the restaurant. 

16 When coming to the rescue of Donald and Dean Bernhard, Kristy Schellsmidt never considered 
that she would 

A need additional assistance to help. 

B be rejected as a possible rescuer. 

C be incapable of overcoming a dangerous situation. 

D need special equipment to save the victims. 

17 By overlooking the dangers they faced, the women in this article showed that they 
A were eager to confront disaster. 

B needed some excitement in their daily routines. 

C would do anything to be recognized as heroes. 

D considered everyone’s life to be important 
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The women in this article were called “heroes” because they 
A did not panic in a dangerous situation. 

B were good role models. 

C put their lives “on the line” to save others. 

D did something newsworthy. 



19 The “Medals for Heroism” section was included in this article to 
A encourage others to be brave. 

B give credibility to the women’s recognition. 

C provide information about Andrew Carnegie. 

D note that it is only given to women. 



20 




The introductory statement for this article 

A indicates that heroes have a common interest in assisting others. 
B emphasizes that heroes must be in good physical condition. 

C demonstrates that heroes fit a specific stereotype. 

D shows that all heroes have had martial-arts training. 
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DIRECTIONS: Use two or all three selections to answer questions 21-35. 



21 Both Curt Pride and Chief Joseph wanted to be 
A taken care of by others. 

B exempted from rules. 

C allowed to make choices. 

D protected from difficulties. 

22 How did being disappointed by those who should have been supportive affect Chief Joseph in 
“The Words of Chief Joseph” and Curt Pride in “The Loudest Cheer”? 

A Cun was able to continue pursuing his dream; Chief Joseph had to abandon his. 

B Cun continued in baseball; Chief Joseph no longer spoke to United States officials. 

C Cun decided to give up baseball; Chief Joseph returned to his former homeland. 

D Curt changed careers; Chief Joseph became an advisor to the government. 

23 Although they lived at different times and faced different problems, which word BEST describes 
Chief Joseph, Curt Pride, and the female heroes? 

A athletic 

B obedient 

C weak 

D determined 

24 “Heroes” and ‘The Loudest Cheer'’ demonstrated that 
A people need to realize when to give up. 

B obstacles need not keep people from striving toward their goals. 

C disabilities require that people who have them live differently from the rest of society. 

D people like to have special attention from governmental agencies. 
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The government in “The Words of Chief Joseph” and Curt’s teammates in “The Loudest Cheer" 
were SIMILAR because they 

A disappointed the people who were depending on them. 

B appreciated and supported those who were different. 

C gave help to those who were in need. 

D realized how hard life was for those who were different. 



26 If Chief Joseph and Curt went out to speak to educators today, what would their message 
MOST LIKELY be? 

A Treat people with special needs differently from others. 

B Treat all people honestly and with dignity. 

C Keep people with disabilities from situations in which they may fail. 

D Make the differences among people the primary focus for society. 



27 




Which of the following BEST describes the key people in ALL three selections? 
A dedicated 
B observant 
C confused 
D defiant 



28 The authors of “Heroes” and “The Loudest Cheer” would have admired Chief Joseph for having 
the courage to £ e 

A speak with government officials. 

B travel to unfamiliar places. 

C recognize when to surrender. 

D continue his struggle despite obstacles. 
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29 Chief Joseph would MOST LIKELY say that Curt Pride should have 

A realized that his dream of being in the major leagues was impossible. 

B known that his disability would keep him from being successful. 

C expected special treatment from his teammates. 

D received admiration because he overcame his difficulties. 

30 The women in “Heroes ” Curt Pride in “The Loudest Cheer,” and Chief Joseph in “The Words of 
Chief Joseph” would MOST LIKELY agree that in difficult situations people must 

A ask for advice. 

B wait for help. 

C study the problem. 

D rely on themselves. 



31 What key lesson about human behavior do ALL three of these selections teach? 
A People are willing to speak out on issues but refuse to take action. 

B People are primarily concerned about themselves. 

C People are willing to take action in situations that are important to them. 

D People ignore difficult situations in order to avoid problems. 
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MnCTrnrci'vif lm f*- < 5** r “* d Chief Jose P h 10 ^ Words of Chief Joseph” would 
MOST LIKELY have admired the heroes in the article “Heroes” because they 



A wanted to be accepted by society. 

B triumphed over obstacles in order to achieve their goals. 
C stayed away from publicity. 

D suffered with physical disabilities. 
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What would Chief Joseph MOST LIKELY say to all the heroes in the article “Heroes”? 
A “It was foolish to risk your lives when society may not appreciate your efforts.” 

B “I believe you should have considered the consequences before taking action.” 

C “I admired your willingness to go up against overwhelming odds.” 

D “You should have waited to help until you had assistance.” 



34 The four women in “Heroes” and Chief Joseph in “The Words of Chief Joseph” understood 
that the 

A government should be consulted. 

B winter season was when most problems occurred. 

C difficulties they faced would resolve themselves eventually. 

D lives of others depended on them. 
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The women in “Heroes” differed from Curt Pride and Chief Joseph because their actions had to be 
A self-serving. 

B spontaneous. 

C foolish. 

D continuous. 
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PART 2 

Response to the Reading Selections 

DIRECTIONS 



In this part of the test, you are being asked to write an extended response to the reading 
selections you read in PART 1. You may wish to go back to reread or skim the selections 
before you start PART 2. You will have 50 minutes to complete PART 2. 

Before you begin to write, think about Or review all of the reading selections in PART 1 . 
You should keep in mind the focus question: “Does understanding similarities and 
differences among people influence one’s behavior?” 

You may write in your test booklet to note ideas from the selections that you wish to use in 
your response. You must use information and/or examples from all of the reading 
selections in vour response if it is to be considered for full credit You must also 
include the titles of all of the reading selections in your response if it is to be considered for 
full credit. 



1 Scenario 



Providing assistance (painting, shoveling snow, etc.) to senior citizens has been a 
community-service activity for members of the graduating class at the local high school 
for several years. On one of the work teams is a twelfth-grade student who is new to 
the school district. The new student thinks that although the project is good, it needs to 
be reorganized. 

Members of the team are having difficulty with the new student’s suggestions on 
changing how the team works together. The team’s methods have been successful for a 
long time. As a result they do not give any major tasks to the new student. 



Question 

Should the other members of the work team be more receptive to the new member’s ideas? 



Use your own ideas, experiences, and knowledge as well as the ideas in all of the reading 
selections to wnte a thoughtful response to the question. Try to convince the reader of your 
P° s jH on B emember that you mu st use i nformat ion and/or examples from all ofth* 
r eading selections, as well AS the titles of al l the selections, to support ymir 

St atements. You may make notes, list ideas, or otherwise plan your response before vou 
begin writing. 3 
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Michigan High School Proficiency Test 



Communication Arts: Reading 



Guide to 

Model of the Assessment 



May 1995 

Michigan Educational Assessment Program 



COMMENTARY 



Attached is a Model of the High School Proficiency Test (HSPT) in Communication Arts: 
Reading. The purpose of the Model is to provide a sample of what is expected on the test. 
The Michigan Department of Education makes no claim on the level of difficulty of the 
Model, as to whether it will be more difficult or less difficult than the actual HSPT in 
Communication Arts: Reading which students will take in the fall of 1995. The items in 
the Model were developed specifically for the Model of the Assessment and have not had 
the extensive reviews, tryouts, and pilots that are part of the test development process used 
to select items for the final forms of the HSPT in Communication Arts: Reading. 

The High School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts: Reading is based on the 
Communication Arts: Reading Assessment Framework developed by the Michigan 
Reading Association (MRA). The framework reflects the reading outcomes contained in 
the Michigan State Board of Education Model Core Curriculum Outcomes. 

The format of the final version of the HSPT and the Model of the Assessment incorporate 
many but not all of the recommendations specified in the framework. The original test 
format would have taken students a minimum of three and one-half hours to complete. 
Modifications of the suggested assessment framework reduced the test administration time 
down to approximately two fifty-minute class periods. Also, some of the unfamiliar 
terminology used in the assessment framework has been replaced with terms that are found 
in the Model Core Curriculum document Terms below that are in parentheses are the 
terms used in the assessment framework. 

The Model of the Assessment includes three reading selections that all reflect a common 
theme and focus question. The HSPT and the Model of the Assessment both contain the 
following number of items. 

• 5 multiple-choice Constructing Meaning (Acquiring and Integrating Knowledge) items 
for each reading selection 

• a total of 5 Knowledge About Reading (Metacognition) multiple-choice items on each 
form 

• 15 Cross-text (Extending and Refining Knowledge) multiple-choice items that ask 
students about two or three of the reading selections 

• 1 Response-to-the-Reading-Selections-Item (Composed Response) where the students 
are asked to take a position on a specific situation and support it by writing a response 
making references to the ideas and examples contained in all three of the reading 
selections 

Student papers will be scored using a 4-point holistic scale. The scoring guide for the 
Response-to-the-Reading-Selections-Item is included at the end of the Model of the 
Assessment, along with samples of actual student responses. 

The suggested time for administering the HSPT in Communication Arts: Reading is two 
fifty-minute class periods. The test is NOT a timed test. The two fifty minute class periods 
was sufficient during the tryouts and pilots. If students need some additional time 
arrangements must be made ahead of time for accommodating those students. 
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This Scoring Guide is designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative base papers or 
other range-finder papers and is intended to describe characteristics of most papers at a 
particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a paper at any given scorepoint may 
not include all the characteristics. 

Draft Scoring Guide for Reading Score 

4 Knowledge; The response demonstrates a synthesis of relevant knowledge from all 
three reading selections. It reveals depth and insight without misconceptions about 
either the reading selections , the scenario, and the focus question. 

Application: The student has taken a clear position and has supported it effectively, 
using examples from all three of the reading selections. In the response to the 
question asked about the scenario, the student has clearly and thoughtfully applied the 
ideas from the reading selections. 

3 Knowledge: The response demonstrates an understanding of at least two of the 

reading selections, the scenario, and the focus question. Relevant knowledge is used, 
but it maynot be well synthesized. There may be minor misconceptions about the 
reading selections, the scenario, or the focus question. 

A pplication: The student has taken a clear position and has supported it effectively, 
using examples from at least two of the reading selections. In the response to the 
question asked about the scenario, the student has applied the ideas from the reading 
selections and the focus question with relative clarity. 

2 Knowledge: The response has few references to the reading selections and the 

scenario-it may, in fact, draw from only one of them. The prior knowledge that is 
demonstrated may result in either digression or lack of relevance. There may be 
major misconceptions about the reading selections, the scenario, and/or the focus 
question. 

Application: The student has neither taken a clear position nor supported it 
effectively. The student has used few examples from the reading selections and 
may have utilized only one selection. In the response to the question asked about the 
scenario, the ideas from the reading selections and the focus question have not been 
clearly applied. 

1 The student has attempted a response, but it does not meet minim al standards. 



Condition Codes 
A - Off topic 
B - Illegible 

C- Written in language other than English 
D - Blank/refused to respond 
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Communication Arts: Reading 
Model of the Assessment 



The following consists of some ideas from the three reading selections that could be used in 
writing a thoughtful response. This is included in this test booklet only to provide sample 
ideas that students might use when writing their response. This would NOT be pan of the 
regular test booklet. Earing the actual testing situation students would have to generate their 
own ideas from the reading selections. 

“The Loudest Cheer” 

1 . Curt’s teammates taunted him, but they were surprised by his eloquent words. 

2 . Curt was able to play sports at the professional level despite his lack of hearing. 

3. Curt was mocked by other students in fourth grade because of his “different” speech. 

4. Curt’s teachers sometimes forgot his need to read lips and neglected to face him. 

5 . Curt did not want to disappoint the students that he had been tutoring, so he decided 
to continue trying for a career in baseball. 

6 . Because of mutual need. Curt and Steve helped each other. 

“The Words of Chief Joseph” 

1 . Chief Joseph was bewildered by the number of people who spoke for the 
government. 

2 . Chief Joseph did not understand why the government failed to live up to the promises 
made by General Miles. 

3. Chief Joseph felt that all men should be treated equally. 

4 . Chief Joseph was dismayed that the Indians were given conflicting information. 

5 . Chief Joseph and his tribe were not asked if they wanted to go when they were 
moved to various locations. 

6 . Chief Joseph did not think it was right to confine the Indians to undesirable areas 
while white men were able to go where they pleased. 

7 . Chief Joseph realized that the Indians had to change, but he wanted them to have a fair 
chance to survive. 

“Heroes” 

1 . Judy Jonas did not know the victim or his attackers, but no one else was helping. 

2. Judy Jonas felt that giving assistance was necessary even in a situation that was 
dangerous for her. 

3 . Judy Jonas believed that helping others was an obligation, even though it resulted in 
permanent injury for her. 

4 . Cheryl Ann Iben acted alone when she realized the children’s father and grandfather 
were in shock. 

5 . Cheryl Ann Iben ran to help when no one else was available to aid the family whose 
house was on fire. 

6. Cheryl Ann Iben went into the burning house that firemen later said they would not 
have entered without protective equipment. 

7 . Heather Ann Stewart realized she had to act alone to save Aneeta, since the other 
zookeeper fled. 

8 . Heather Ann Stewart attacked the jaguar despite the fact that it might have turned its 
fury on her. 

9. ' Kristy Schellsmidt dashed over to help the men in the burning truck, although there 

was real danger of an explosion. 

1 0. Kristy Schellsmidt struggled to save the two brothers despite not knowing if she 
could carry out the rescue. 

1 1 . Kristy Schellsmidt realized she could not “walk away” but had to do all she could to 
assist the victims of the crash. She did not know them at the time, but they have 
since become her friends. 
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COMMUNICATIONS ARTS: READING 
MODEL of the ASSESSMENT 
ANSWER KEY 



erIc 



1 B Constructing Meaning 

2 D Constructing Meaning 

3 A Constructing Meaning 

4 C Constructing Meaning 

5 A Constructing Meaning 

6 C Knowledge About Reading 

7 D Constructing Meaning 

8 A Constructing Meaning 

9 B Constructing Meaning 

10 A Knowledge About Reading 

11 C Knowledge About Reading 

12 B Knowledge About Reading 

13 D Knowledge About Reading 

14 B Constructing Meaning 

15 A Constructing Meaning 

16 C Constructing Meaning 

17 D Constructing Meaning 

18 C Constructing Meaning 

19 B Knowledge About Reading 

20 A Knowledge About Reading 

21 C Cross-Text 

22 A Cross-Text 

23 D Cross-Text 

24 B Cross-Text 

25 A Cross-Text 

26 B Cross-Text 

27 A Cross-Text 

28 D Cross-Text 

29 D Cross-Text 

30 D Cross-Text 

31 C Cross-Text 

32 B Cross-Text 

33 C Cross-Text 

34 D Cross-Text 

35 B Cross-Text 

36 Response-to-the-Reading-Selections 
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Similarities and Differences 
between 

The MEAP Essential Skills Reading Test 

and 

The High School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts: Reading 



MEAP Essential Skills Reading Test 


HSPT Communication Arts: Reading 


Based on the Essential Goals and Objectives 
for Reading Education (1 986) and 
Model Core Curriculum Outcomes for Reading 
(1991)approved by the State Board of 
Education 


Based on the Essential Goals and Objectives 
for Reading Education (1986) and 
Model Core Curriculum Outcomes for Reading 
(1991) approved by the State Board of 
Education 


Reflects the Michigan definition of Reading 


Reflects the Michigan definition of Reading 


2 reading selections 
1 narrative selection 
1 informational selection 


3 reading selections 

from various genre such as plays, poems, 
stories, newspaper articles, editorials, essays, 
speeches etc. 


Reading selections are NOT related to each 
other. 


Reading selections present 
different perspectives about issue addressed 
by the Focus Question 


20 Constructing Meaning test items 
(multiple-choice format) 
per reading selection 


5 Constructing Meaning test items (multiple- 
choice format) per reading selection. Items are 
related to the Focus Question. 


14 Knowledge About Reading test items 
(multiple-choice format ) per reading selection 


5 Knowledge about Reading test items 
(multiple-choice format) per form. Items are 
related to the Focus Question. 


No Cross-text test items 


15 Cross-text test items 
(Multiple-choice format) per form. 

The items are related to the Focus Question 
and are based on one or more of the reading 
selections. 


No written response 


Response-to-the-Reading-Selections Item 
which reflects the Focus Question. 
Students will be asked to write a 1 -2 page 
thoughtful response. 


’Satisfactory * is based only on the 
Constructing Meaning items. 


Proficiency will be based on 

ALL 

of the items. 
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Communication Arts: Reading 
Response-to-the-Reading-Selections item 

Sample Student Papers 

Members of the Secondary Content Literacy Committee administered the Model of the 
Assessment to students in their schools. The following papers are some of the papers that 
were written. These papers have not been officially scored by the contractor that scored the 
papers for the tryouts and pilots. The purpose of providing these sample papers is to 
provide a variety of examples of student responses. The following are comments related to 
various aspects of each sample student paper. 

Sample Paper P 

This paper is a good start but the student does not use ideas or examples from all three of 
the reading selections to defend his/her position. The student does make some reference to 
two of the reading selections but does not develop a strong, link to the position taken. 

Sample O 

This paper is a sample of a student's response to the question related to the scenario. 
Although references are made to all three of the reading selections to support the student's 
position some of the references are very weak and do not effectively support the position. 

Sample R 

This paper is a very good example of a student response to the question asked related to the 
scenario. The author of this paper starts off with a clear position that is supported by 
references to the ideas in all three reading selections. Specific references, article titles, and 
quotes are used to effectively support the position. 

Sample S 

This paper is well written but it is off-topic. The student answers the Focus Question 
rather than the question related to the scenario presented for the Response-to-the-Reading- 
Selections item. 

Sample T 

This student took a position on the question asked related to the scenario but supported the 
position with personal ideas instead of supporting the position using ideas and references 
form the three reading selections. Since this is a reading test, the students must 
demonstrate comprehension of what they read and use it to support his/her position. 

Sample U 

This paper is similar to Sample T in that the student does not use references to the reading 
selections to support the position taken. 

Sample V 

This paper is another example of the student answering the focus question and not the 
question related to the scenario. The paper is well written and the student make references 
to the reading selections but does not address the question related to the scenario. 

This paper is also an example of possibly administering the test as a "timed" test because 
the student did not finish the paper. Remember the 50 minute class period is an estimated 
time for completion. Arrangements should be made for students that need additional time 
to complete the test. 



ERiC 
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Sample P 

Coomunication Arts -Reading 
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uJJLilftt. 

you* hoL u£ea4~ id** net 

Cjb&dby j ^ /dfyn&vu yddtzy±, £*** 

UK^yUfHJi jL "h^Aj trU'AjL tJLx* id. cJhn*L 

Hm. ka**s i UrcutcP 

' 223 , Lflu? 

loodJ^ OsKteP 

QjbUdJZ l/kp yCA&^oCL**? i) Q^Zodit, 

Ph(s<A OuPxf*P~ UfttPi. "/tec**? '/t. jVUytc] 

^/i^iitcc/P Pi iPf UJW&. Ygd^ yd&^gJd~ . C&dP £ &dt 

/ d£di£it><*t£+$ C/L*d Lt Iddb^i CL*tQsiP (XA*d OtA>ic*&i*y&P P* Idjp 
~t$& <^toudd Utrrxlb PcPti/l ’Ic^/iP^Jtyi . /*( Z^f sP&tsj Yb. 

CitejcA Cdvit fjtcdbi- y^ci^Buti' 

T# &*d/u*PP Qudif~ £*? C@&44td^ '£> Ptedr hi*? /kty- ~£> J*y? 
SVLd^P c*dditc^ iP d yddjw***^. TZc*, efbecus^ Ite^e^ 

CcuCtff^ u^tL dh ^c*L eddies i . 

P/pudenjLCj i~, " f&< 4-WL J CU JcAyQ 

th JdLuJt' fiutA 4 

&8*). frftste/i. ~ti ch**f <Jo4Afi@7 Ur&l* M+AJ^ 0 U^J/jL 



Cbyidfyta^^ . (r &1. /%^z, Qz^l cltic/ 

, ^1. UstnJl t&zif~ lu UnnJLP w dUU* £ Jhlm 

lAy hd/'i, hd\*iJgJc&M^ hj/iu*, yiBcncJU. 
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LJ/l&fr, &uj? @ A# ^2? *^ kMAA. 

yyUruj^ ySldvy? i yi£d*t4*Lu^t? / 

Usy2i44^ c^ ajMeisi '/niLr y A»ttriic*«*2~ - 

di* lA/M. ca*f AM L*~ AM^uy 

~tc CL c^une^O / Q*u$ L%*y &*** d£u> h* 
/fyzrvy A*ofeP ~to a i ? uru f44r . J* LMt> 

WXs^WWi^r , 

tsdjzasL. ycJhfu&fl La s&^te^vC^sP ^6, fr«4?P ilcuZUyyAc* A 

^716 Lc^C^tA OtAA^. pCCAC/ldL . 
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7fUtrJu/iA^ oj t&Z, UfOiJe. tcunt sAotAcP l < 
t> $4- mutr cAocudj . ‘Thid, 

doesn't oruasri ha/iA-c to cJiany^. thjL 

Ur&djL , tot JIGstPuA* b jtctoi/uX , 

U4JL , Q/vA J&AAM sjflcyvf tfijL 

oj 0$Wiy tH(? OWL COM. UnyiA jAj Ci ^Loujo lo<M. 

C$wuL, urMicrui btMACj. tjdeA/ZMt t> Cnut 

itis a qmA tab jVurttAA.* 
< 7kjL. ijuzvrL skoAA Aniy S&nJL at J&&. rHjebbviAs 

iVLur /xJiuids ; on. iMm oddu/(A. 7KaM 

yurt lavnJe,. &yvyytKou^ flot dit 

CA^ fyetA , XtX urwtA a. sbt 
to )&aJL him Cut . IVn/MJL vwutA (jbtA fyicltL 

b JjI SCrt'MfYJL duJlvtt tbui TVOcJL Otit 

JkwYL? 'bL*jUh& Un 



S&ne^ JLevuzUu 

ru 7 



evil Tldt UOU^ 'JTIUlAl Oi 



a 



tea** t, jj not so ban <yi&- 

to Xot^tb. yUAMML Xb yXteWjffll oj 

JL&A JmAoV-CcImaX Xo jQJitrCa^d- 

Q/aA. 04 ^ vAA. jLtoVrl w*t 
fryid. CJu^Lo<4i^ / tb XtiiMt sA&JJ b 
iAs<Xt»u^ to coy>ifi n^yyyii^ } juxtba. 
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XXll 0^ 



otiveWL,) X$b C wauJ!$ Jbuw S0m^XAXL^ 

CkoMAZ Ms X^Jk W**L> Ks<- 

Jk/vusi , oMXmJ^. } t*s$ieA£ jAfouJfrJr 0un 
Js& JJC. Jj XX* 'US0WL &vt Jrtt ' 

JloXh )X J/4JW1 i/n^X^va, X*> cXm^AA , 
v&uJLP Jia^e, diwl. '^he^L Xfa 

M^£suiy iXLli XAJUy JkuM 



7 r tU 

ykmu <s 

vrad, jiudrit . 

Tkl Xmm S/uycs^J J^ mo ^ 

jzjuxjoXivuL. tyJsuL <y^ Xvul ruar 

mjz/wXwA^ Q/ncH rn&ijL, v^sx^^Xi/yu^ Xb . 

'J'huy moUt ruX ™ a 

OlM/X YUX!M. 

Lyi ^uJAou/ X*=€ JUttf. 

X&m. yQ/u>cje4^ yVL dovryied-. 



\ 
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jnto & situation or Inv/ng a neuo 
person come into one's present situation are avk- 
U)avd ordeals / each of ujfth fake greoit^from both 
sides to be handled properly . Being urj receptive 
or discriminative, to neu) oh ch ft event people or 
ideas is a common mistake y and a shameful one. 

Curtis Ride's minor- league team mo tes obvi- 
ously overlooked this point, token they mocked 
his physical handicap. But, as he shrevdly pointed 
out, "tfy handicap is dealness. Yours is iita/erance. 
id rather have rr/ne ■ 

He same idea can be seen in the sit a At ion 
Loith the neu> student involved in the senior citizen 
Service activity. The other tue/tth-grAders Don't 
accept the riev student, because tney don't 
fee/ he/she is one of them. 

But much can he said lor od lead a ttewpt- 
i*i i i° help. As seen in the "Heroes* Section, 
any attempt to help, r)o not ter hou feeble 
it may seen y could prove to be very impor- 
tant. Trying to help should he appreciated dor 
uihat it is: reaching out . M> matter uh ether the 
idea uiH be used or not, a// points of i/ieto 
should be Considered. Besides, as Judy Jonas 
said, Helping others is a moral obligation . 
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First attempt* util not q I uay get result*. So 

it wst also be realized that pers/stance. m what 
one believes can make ever the deaf to hear 
( literally , no the ca.se. of Curtis Tride / when, 
despite his 15 % hearing - boss, he heard the 
victorious croud cheer inn 'for his naan 'ficent 
ht). As fe, oointed cm % j "it) hat yna iters isn't 
lohat thfy' think , but uhoit you think about 
yourself. Belief can uork wonders- 

' But, as m "the case of Chief Joseph / even 

jaersistance Don’t make everything better. De- 

spite their efforts, the intolerance and closed 
minds of the white leaders at that tine made 
them lose their hont, as many /oved 

ones. And Chief Joseph asked Jor ac- 
ceptance, in? the same u?*y that the new- 
comer to the service activity should / */ 
only ask of the government w to be treated 
as all other men are treated. 
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ERIC 



'^2As)rr\A*$sGS\ ji A> t 6, -O^ 

JQ^sCJLg^i C!Vv^-<r-vv^ (Xd&a — ^^jLuihiy^ 

OnrNjLo^ y Ol^CJLts^ ^ Ou 

ch&JLas>\ Ski — ^0”’ vv \^^ktA\^*-v v -^^\JU^v 

c^-5j‘0 -t \_ < ^ ouO^ o<o(x^j i 

^S—^a-o Co-tdUL — ■ CO /? g_ f 

v-Aj^-A^OC. C3^tJ^txvc-^ v-^AA-CtA^ f 

^W^oJL B (M»vjo cJbtMct- Coot* 4 £a1a& , 

Cu/i^ s_AAAt^>vfe dfe*- (yv^astfjru 

v^AX-tl^ Q / r V’\^CVCK'j — ^ 

Cma^ 

CXsv^tk ~^fcs^iLuj-- O^ nJ^PvjU^ O^tfe^ 

JUxaa-0^Jv , rYvwc-AjL } cx^vj( 

'-^\J>SYr~> * Crw^C-O ~ y Ls~ ~-^'vv£Ma/* 

^3vA^vvr^. x (X/v\A ^-AAi>^ «Az^vvs^u>t>-- — — A^_ 

(XAn-A '-A n -^-A^/— n wA^_ v-Aaa-^Uo ClA^ — Q/x^^ 

CXjy^t\ (K Jb-tXoxJb-dU^ 

v^yp-4*-^ cC^ s_^vt^yv>j Cl/vv^ AAjC/v^ v_A>-rjL^Cti-^l 
wSjO — i^io — ^/u!ft-vwl '^yLcauu <a^_ 

^u>-il-a^ -^i-fiA OC -te^LOtTv^ '-bJhjl 

Ci/k^vy^ • 
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Q/v\»^V Ct 

^><aA^k^ cAc^ /VL^v^ Jv^) 

— M>t\£_ wOu ^Ay-t^C'Vv^ 

cL^><U^ -Xa^tvvv, *-kK&J>u J^<nr w<__ Ou^ n\O^M\_s 
^Aam^- Ot/wd^yjv wQ^C^l|j Al ‘-A^vyv.o wA^ , 

>wA\^Jl d^O-* n-AAjL^ kcA* 

cWhcdb^^ 0 J'-^n^jLovw/ 

0 Lj-ckK- , 5V(\^u^ 0/wL cwjmL, H- 

>— Kao d^tu^L^ sj^^ii^ 

J)}£<^lA^a J e_ N_AlKj&LX^ wOJ^aj^ J&M^S-^-Jl ~fecr j2ma^ 

\ ^ 3 -fvJL fy&V-Msvis^jz^ cLLjL 

'-^XLtxv cf—" 

— CX/v^A ^AA<£^ ^Aj\Xca 

dA-A '—(!jla/~&j sjfckjLs ^jU^dx-v CLd- jJckjL^ 

'jLauA 

c5aJUajl^^c^ orvv^d^Jj_e_ -AAfL < ^wL(J^u, 

v-AA/^>-<-IJ^J[ '-J^sCAa4_ '-Aj-<-£Y\ OiLAk^r -^3-^xdl^2Lj(>A5, vJLc/vvs^ 

g\W<^-^> . coUJ oAAjl oL^trvn^ a<^t^( ' 



Cn^, 



JCo- -££U*£_ cfcAx JluMc> 0^. adlk^, , <5 xA^£. 
cLl-^LvC^ s- ^oa_^-u>' Ot^— A Ca*\q_ qJ)"ZK£^“ 

C_ )^ s ^' ^ C k \&A**c-&£? d^^>A/~£x^i~ ■ — >-^At/-4o vJAAj^c^ 
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n -XjKji^ o|-— JlK-Oy^ 

cLa/K^A_- Cuvu^ sJ^vx^ cUy, rr^o-3r 

v -^5x^5L sfcb- Jk wto wA 

— b&~~ s_ ■^Q J)t ^f/^‘*K<t ■ — ^ /Vv ^ 

0\,; I 

wAA/L/CAj}/ly^(^^ — ^ 

cL^-Co C^A=l wb^JUt^>L-^KV, , 

' — v-^2-t->vrU H ^ia a^X j^ 

, VAXK^’V' — OLA^_^ 

O'Y'JL Cf^rv^ Ct^Kc Oi^Ckb 

0L- wA^A-^^Xaj 

k \ V f » 0. r ; 

wAj\A-» #^y 

CX/VJJ_ 

s -^“^- 8 - c^A^M^v^< - >k=> m^P<- fvy^c^ckX\j> , 



— to 



o 

ERIC 
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— L cq>> ovxJer sbq- +Kc Sfmors qrc 

ynck/ stu®Un“t* "31 

vNf's w^\/^»r clone ~Hm' > s beferc q ^ /« heu, +0 
~Vke N/uWc f 5 (^r>>K <_£ ^ <* V^?\ C 0 »^\C 5 > r\ TPpVj 



V~ke 

3 H r*\e 



^SvA* *W 
Kis 



;ko\j !4 3 « \>e Vv*n 9 



1 s 

V^VvS » ^/-r^ -br\j +Kc>^ 

se"c Vow •'V v^>/Ks ov/b , 



cWu^C "VK'lfvjS 
cVnc^ vn ce Vo 

v c* wV\t'\ e qkn<^ 

* 3 R- YVN^rtVe^ -Hm+'s \\e * Y\?\)zr b^h 

‘ex^o’Sr-J V^ +kc bf'ftrc because. T'ho 

Sure he vvsde*' sVr^s -Vk^ Co^ Cfjrf /^ko 
V\a\j b-e W W^s q i 4fq , l“k* s^u^^-k-s 

■^eci VrV\e<' r yv\cVko4 s Vque b Svcc^s -ful 
”Qor~ c* Vovv^ ”V\vv\e. ^ c* I t qYobfblsj h?^ bc 4 

“VWr'e S q\W4\^s VOOVVN -for 1 Vv p Y^)we V»v< xrf , How 

Cq^ "V\\Cv^ Vsrow -V^mV" Vkei v tY\<e-kWoH 1 _s brsh 
W\I Wve YseVCy^ "Vy'ItU q.ryv/ q-J. . 
VAytb i-£ -the. Vmiw sVu 4€^|S iWs> i^pirovc? 
■\W ^rq^eeb' awH vwtRe 1 + Koy^e -eft‘OV. 4 -^ 
^V\e\y v\er^ Vo ~bk \ y\K* qbout - v\^ ~H\e 
^'To^ccb Vv^s or by ^^f(l V | -kVou-k up, The 
^>eo^\e Vv^M 5 o^e iclr ^5 Kow r~b ^koj^ 

\x 0 ^ ^ 1 1 \ Vye>^ prob qblv "i pi rJ ^ 

^^■V' V -VKe^ -Q>uv V <=’t o>Mt +KrV wovkk?^, be. 
“VV»c xqcw sV^^Tf*n"fs ^ (,3 ^ sKoul^ be "f'r'iV^ 
aK®l t-f’s wK^-f" 
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did dkn lost ? Wiu/j , ju-S-J- f back 4o dio 
^ X als dbaJ- huo dkuj 'a '-H'&cbhnj 

%t Otu ihdOib is Com^-feJy . uo£ur . -He 

had an op in toft 'kkaj- 'kkt<j didn't- ag rto 

v)tHi so mvo he Qtk af&p ibork. ihU- ts 

& dim i/n/naAufe optuj bo handt wt 
5 bu 0-b(h , 6-Ot/ij OAH l s dsih'bltd do htS or 
(A&r opiotoOj aod dM -{dob bbcuh dA&u 

dor'b /ite if dots nob redder. BuiAo,boay 
hw ideas Cond- bbouqlnb arid ShoaM. bt 
Pebpeohd i /qob fiC ziCudtrL t dvr-bh^n. 
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Q - Vre. crVner c^e<^tj€JTS o$ -Vne. ^oorv. -\eom be more 

ce.C.ebV\Ne. 4r> oe\o rr>ern'o>eri «i€xx^ ? 



fl- 

, ioi -Sxci- Vr£N| <^o.\ 4 mot-e rece^ v«. 4c ^ r*eu3 r^er^beri 
\<^e^S . mopfioer, lo'ne'Vryer c\e\jD or- oVi , ce<Le.Wc. -Vne SA-^e 

olgaree o? - s&y vo\ib>o -Vre ^rou^}. "^ve dVn€.<” 0^ 4be, q^-ovaO 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading! 



Introduction 

Overview and Collaboration 

This Model Instructional Unit has been prepared by the Michigan 
Department of Education Secondary Content Literacy Committee (SCLC) for 
use by high school language arts teachers in preparing students for taking 
the High School Communication Arts Proficiency Test: Reading . The purpose 
of this instructional uni t is to provide an example of, and practice with, 
learning opportunities which support students' successful completion of the 
required tasks of the High School Communication Arts Proficiency Test; 
Reading . To ensure this purpose the unit designers collaborated with: 

♦ Sheila Potter, English Language Arts Consultant for the Michigan 
Department of Education, 

♦ Dr. Charles Peters, Reading Consultant for Oakland Schools, and 
Project Director of the assessment framework for the Michigan High 
School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts: Reading; Peggy 
Dutcher, Michigan Department of Education MEAP Consultant, and 
members of the Proficiency Test item writing team, 

♦ high school teachers who volunteered to field test this uni t. 

The result of this collaboration is the following Model Instructional Unit 
which: 

♦ reflects the State Language Arts Core Curriculum, 

♦ provides learning activities which support students’ successful 
completion of a culminating project reflective of the Communication 
Arts Proficiency Test goals and objectives, 

♦ provides practical applications for classroom teachers. 

This unit provides the structure and strategies upon which teachers can 
effectively build and extend classroom units intended to prepare students for 
success. 
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Goals 



Three primary goals of this Model Instructional Unit are to provide: 

♦ an instructional format which helps students synthesize a variety of 
texts on the same theme. 

♦ an opportunity for students to write a position paper in response to the 
reading selections 

♦ an opportunity for students to apply what they have learned in 
response to a scenario 

Format and Structure 

1. The format of this model is based on a unit which follows a definite 
structure and thematic content. The parallel format is designed to provide 
an outline for instruction of a specific unit, side by side with the 
philosophy and theory upon which that unit is based. The right page 
contains the description and content of the Model Instructional Unit, while 
the left page includes references to the philosophy and theory presented 
in the Communication Arts Framework . In addition, the left page also 
contains suggestions for extending the instructional unit to include a 
variety of integrated language arts activities. 

2. Thematic statements describe concepts and ideas which persist over time, 
inspire authors to write, and engage students in complex thought. In 
addition thematic statements help students make connections between 
their lives and the subject matter they study. 

3. This Model Instructional Unit is the broad thematic statement for 
"Understanding the needs and interests of people influencing society's 
actions." 

4. A focus question directs student reflections as they read the text included 
in the unit. Seeking answers to the focus question helps students deepen 
their understanding of the unit's theme 

5. This focus question has been created to center student attention on an 
authentic issue derived from the thematic statement: 

"Should society accommodate the needs of individuals or groups of 
people who have specific concerns?" 
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6. All of the text and activities selected for the unit help students increase 
their understanding of the thematic statement and pursue an answer to 
the focus question. The unit provides students with an opportunity to 
read a variety of texts, reflect on theme in journals, synthesize the ideas 
that are contained in various texts, and write a position response to a 
scenario which asks students to apply what they have learned. If your 
students will need instruction in persuasive or position writing, go 
immediately to Part II, Appendix A. There you will find a mini unit that 
clearly outlines how to organize and draft a persuasive essay. Use your 
current literature for teaching this unit in persuasive writing. At 
completion of the persuasive writing mini unit, return to Part I to begin 
practice with the Model Instructional Unit. 

Part I of the unit provides opportunities for students to develop and 
demonstrate the abilities and knowledge needed to be successful on the High 
School Proficiency Test in Communication Arts: Reading. It provides a model 
for creating instructional units that will give students rehearsals in 
demonstrating the outcomes measured by the test. 

Part II is composed of extensions to the unit. Appendix A provides a mini 
unit on writing a position response paper. Appendix B outlines ideas for 
integrating a variety of language arts activities into the unit. These 
activities help students to integrate reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
strategies in a meaningful way. Teachers are encouraged to fully blend all 
components of language arts and expand this Model Instructional Unit to 
accommodate their own classrooms. 

Part III contains the figures referred to in the context of the unit. 

Use in the Classroom 

This model unit is designed to take three or four weeks of school time. 
SCLC members, the unit designers, anticipate that classroom teachers will 
ennch and expand this unit for use with curriculum that is already in place. 
Therefore, the activities suggested in the model unit are representative of the 
type of activities that provide students with integrated language arts 
experiences. In addition, the model unit utilizes specific strategies applicable 
to a variety of curricular units. These strategies are analysis, application, 
synthesis, persuasive writing, debriefing, revision, listening, and presentation. 
Suggestions for expansion are given so that classrooms and students 
especially motivated by the topic will be able to use this as the first steps of 
a learning quest. 
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Position Paper 
Writing Unit 
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Instructional Option Chart 



OPTION A 

Instructional Unit Only 
Activate prior knowledge 
Define “Groups with Special Concerns.” 

Establish focus 
Read selections 
Complete journal responses 
Synthesize text 

Create criteria for accommodating' the needs of groups with specific 
concerns 

Read and respond to scenario 
OPTION B 

Unit on Writing a Position Paper and Instructional Unit 

Assess (Unit on Writing Position Paper) student knowledge of 
position paper writing 

Examine characteristics of position paper writing 

Model position papers 

Choose topic 

Research topic 

Map topic 

Discuss topic with peer/peers 

Write first draft 

Revise draft 

Edit draft 

Produce final draft 

OPTION C 

Extended Instructional Unit 
Activate prior knowledge 
Define “Groups with Special Concerns.” 

Establish focus 
Read selections 
Complete journal responses 
Synthesize text 

Create criteria for accommodating the needs of groups with specific 
concerns 
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OPTION C (continued) 



Extended Instructional Unit 

Explore further readings and respond to journal questions 
Conduct survey of groups in the community that have specific 
concerns 

Report survey findings 
Choose group to study in depth 
Research perspectives 

Choose a position and present it to the class 
Analyze criteria presented by groups 

Refine criteria for accommodating the needs of groups with specific 
concerns 

Read and respond to scenario 
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Part I 



Model Unit Activities 



I Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading ^ 



EXPLANATION 



NOTE: Read through the unit and appendices 
to assess which components will be the most- 
meaningful for your students. If your students 
need practice writing position papers, do 
Appendix A before beginning the unit. If you 
have timft to implement the extended unit, look 
for directions in the unit that refer to Appendix 
B. 

The materials provided in this unit represent 
only a sampling of what is available. Three 
suggestions for common readings that provide 
a variety of viewpoints are provided with the 
unit to get teachers started; however, teachers 
should supplement these with other readings 
that address the focus question: Should society 
accommodate the needs of individuals or 
groups of people who have specific concerns? 
Beginning the unit with a novel will help 
students gain the depth of understanding 
required for success on the HSPT. 

For further explanation on guidelines for 
selecting texts, consult the Communication Arts 
Framework. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 



Selected Readings 

The following texts have been selected for this unit: 

1. Of Mice and Men by John Steinbeck. 

2. "Banish" and "Indian Teens Face Exile From Tribe After They Rob, Beat 
Man" (Figures 1 and 2.) 

3. "The Girls In The Balcony" (Figure 3.) 



Alternate Readings 

A list of supplemental or alternate readings is provided in Figure 4. 
Students should read both narrative and expository selections which 
represent a variety of perspectives and genres. Synthesizing the ideas in 
these texts will prepare students for the format of the high school proficiency 
test. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXPLANATION 



Teachers can help students understand each 
text they read by using interactive learning 
strategies. Brainstorming, anticipation guides, 
response journals and graphic organizers are 
examples of interactive learning strategies. 
Interactive learning strategies help students 
become independent learners. By learning to 
activate prior knowledge, process text and 
synthesize ideas, students will develop a model 
they can apply independently in their studies. 

The purpose of activating prior knowledge is to 
assess what students already know about 
groups with specific concerns and to establish 
a foundation of knowledge on which to build 
new information. Encourage students to think 
about less traditional groups such as retired 
people, gifted and talented students, athletes, 
and married couples without children. 

It is important for students to clarify their 
understanding of groups who have specific 
concerns and establish consensus on what 
characteristics define a group with specific 
concerns. Creating a list of groups with 
specific concerns and a definition of such 
groups will help students develop the 
collaborative skills important to successful 
teamwork. 

*For more information on interactive learning 
strategies, see Michigan Department of 
Education Professional Development Plans for 
Secondary Schools. 
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1 Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reaj|ng__g 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Activating Prior Knowledge 

Ask students to brainstorm a list of groups with specific concerns. Generate 
a list for the class to refer to throughout the unit. 



Defining Characteristics 

After students have exhausted their list of groups, ask them to define "groups 
with specific concerns." Next, ask students to review their list of special 
interest groups to see if the ones they have listed fit their definition. Give 
students an opportunity to edit their definition if they discover important 
defining characteristics they need to add. Also encourage students to add 
examples that occur to them after reviewing their definition. 
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1 Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading j 



EXPLANATION 



An anticipation guide helps students set a 
purpose for their reading and encourages them 
to explore new ideas which broaden their 
perspectives. After students respond to the 
anticipation guide by indicating whether they 
agree or disagree with each statement, allow 
time for them to discuss their responses. As 
students explain their responses, they clarify 
their thinking. They also realize that the issue 
they are exploring is complex; they hear other 
perspectives and identify areas where they need 
more information in order to support their 
opinions. 
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Model Commupication^Art8_^Voficiency_Jnatru£tionaJ_Unitj_^eadin£_^ 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Setting the Focus 

Before students begin to read the first selection, have them fill out an 
anticipation guide. Create a guide by selecting two to three of the following 
statements or by drafting your own statements. Ask students to agree or 
disagree with each statement. Ask them to be prepared to support their 
responses in a guided dis cussion after the anticipation guide is completed. 

♦ Accommodating the needs of a group with specific concerns is necessary 
in order to preserve everyone's Constitutional rights. 

♦ Meeting the needs of groups with specific concerns violates the rights of 
majority groups. 

♦ Groups with specific concerns have no more rights than individuals in 
society. 

♦ Accommodating groups with specific concerns amounts to showing 
preferential treatment. 

♦ Acco mm odatin g groups with specific concerns provides a way of equalizing 
opportunities for minority groups. 

A sample anticipation guide is included in Figure 5. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



I 



A 

EXPLANATION 



Journals help students reflect more deeply 
about the texts they read, clarify their 
thoughts, and make connections between 
important concepts and issues. Sometimes 
teachers may want students to enter a "free 
response" to the text they read, but for the 
purpose of this unit, teachers will want to 
guide student response by providing them with 
questions that direct their attention to the 
effectiveness of accommodations. During this 
unit, students are asked to respond to the same 
questions for each text so that they can use 
their responses at the end of the unit to make 
comparisons between texts and to help them 
analyze the effectiveness of various 
accommodations for special interest groups. 

As students read each text, incorporate 
interactive learning strategies into the lesson 
design to aid student comprehension of major 
ideas. By responding to the same journal 
questions after reading each text, students 
should make connections between them. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading | 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Reading for Information 

Have students read Of Mice and Men, a novel which addresses society's 
failure to accommodate an individual with specific concerns. While students 
are reading, ask them to respond to journal questions. 

Reflecting 

Choose a core group of journal questions or create a more personalized list 
from the following list. Students should answer similar questions for each 
reading selection in the uni t and keep their responses until the end of the 
unit. Students will use their responses as they compare text and develop 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of accommodations. 

Journal Questions 

♦ What individuals or groups of people with specific concerns are 
represented in the text? 

♦ What accommodations are needed or being requested? 

♦ What accommodations are being made? 

♦ How well do the accommodations satisfy the needs of individuals or groups 
with specific concerns? 

♦ What individual, group or groups are opposed to the accommodations and 
why? 

♦ What, if any, problems are created by the accommodations? 

♦ What are the effects created by the accommodations? 

♦ Why is the group asking for accommodations? 

♦ What accommodations would you as a reader like to have seen made? 

Although the novel provides opportunities to explore other themes, our 
purpose here is to concentrate on the issue of diversity and accommodations. 
With this in mind, discuss student responses to the journal questions. 

Next, ask students to read "2 Indian teens face exile from tribe after they 
rob, beat men" and "2 teens face tribal justice" (Figures 1 and 2) and write 
responses similar to the questions asked while read in g Of Mice and Men . 
Provide students with opportunities to reflect on similarities and differences 
between the newspaper articles and Of Mice and Men. 

Finally, read "The Girls in the Balcony" (Figure 3) and follow the same 
format. During the discussion that follows completing the journals, encourage 
students to compare their responses to all the readings. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXPLANATION 



Graphic organizers and charts help students 
organize information and make connections 
between important aspects of the content. The 
charts in Figures 6 and 7 clarify similarities 
and differences and help students begin to 
predict causal relationships. They also provide 
a visual structure which aids students as they 
proceed in their analysis of the texts they read. 

The purpose of Figure 7 is to restructure the 
information on consequences of accommodations 
into categories that will help students draw a 
conclusion. The conclusion should shape the 
thesis statement to be used in the response to 
the writing scenario. 
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_^Mode^Communicatio^Art^^oficienc^[nst^ction^^Unit^^^^^^^ 



1 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Synthesizing Texts 

In order to link the texts to the focus question, ask students to compare and 
contrast the accommodations being requested by each group. Have students 
compare how effectively the needs of the groups or the individual with 
specific concerns are being met. Have students compare the various 
consequences (good or bad) created by the accommodations for both 
groupsdndividuals and society. Use a chart like the one provided in Figure 
6 to analyze s imil arities and differences. 

After completing the chart, ask students to categorize acceptable and 
unacceptable accommodations. Students might accomplish this through 
mapping, free writing, or use of an organizer such as Figure 7. Ask them to 
identify the factors that make an accommodation acceptable or not acceptable 
based on the criteria that the students are in the process of developing. This 
criteria will be used as they respond to the focus question when they write 
their persuasive response. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



k 



EXPLANATION 



Although students have enough basic 
information to continue with the next activity, 
it will deepen their understanding of the 
concepts and issues inherent in this unit if they 
have an opportunity to read more texts that 
discuss the variety of accommodations being 
made for special interest groups and the issues 
they invoke. As students read additional texts, 
complete responses to the statements selected 
for their journal, and analyze the connections 
between the content of the various texts, they 
will increase their understanding of the 
complexity of the topic. They will also improve 
their reading and thinking skills . 

The unit can easily be extended for several 
additional weeks by having students read and 
respond to optional selections. The depth of 
the students' understanding will increase as 
they read and compare diverse points of view 
presented in various texts. 
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1 Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Further Readings 

To extend the unit, choose selections from the suggested reading list (Figure 
4), have students read them and respond to the journal questions. Students 
will continue their analysis by comparing and contrasting tile nee ds of the 
various groups and whether these needs are being met. In addition students 
continue to establish criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
accommodations. 

If extended readings are chosen, another approach could entail having 
students work in small groups. Each group could choose a selection from the 
suggested readings list, read the selection, answer the response questions, 
and present their analysis to their classmates. Some groups may discover 
selections that are not on the suggested readings list. They should read their 
selections and report to the class. 

NOTE: If you wish to extend the unit by using an integrated approach to 
language arts study, go to Appendix B before completing the response to the 
scenario. 
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I Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: ^Reading^ 



EXPLANATION 



The scenarios presented here (Figure 8) are 
similar to those in the High School Proficiency 
Test in Communication Arts: Reading. Select one 
scenario to which all students will respond. 
Sharing the scoring guide for the scenario 
responses before students write will help them 
understand the criteria by which their writing 
will be assessed. Students will need to be 
reminded to reflect upon knowledge they gained 
from their readings, activities and discussions to 
support the opinion they state in response to the 
scenario. Student discussion allows them to 
clarify and rehearse their position before they 
start to write. During the reading section of the 
proficient test, students will not be given time 
for pre-writing discussion or peer group editing. 

The purpose of a scenario is to provide an 
opportunity for students to apply what they have 
learned while completing the activities of the 
unit. It serves as an assessment of the 
knowledge and skills they have gained. It 
permits the teacher to assess how well students 
can apply what they are learning in a new 
context. 



Refer to Appendix A for a detailed plan for 
teaching students to write position papers! 
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| Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Scoring Guide 

Distribute copies of the scoring guide (Figures 9 and 10.) Discuss the criteria 
for evaluation. If possible, show models of exemplary performances which 
illustrate the criteria. 



Pre-Writing 

Give students a copy of the scenario. Divide the class into small groups and 
give them tim e to discuss the issues inherent in the scenario. Allow students 
no more than ten minutes to interact with their peers. 



Drafting 

Following the discussion, give students sufficient time to compose a rough draft 
of their personal response to the scenario. 



Revision and Editing 

Return students to their small groups to discuss their rough drafts with their 
peers. Have students consider how well their writing has met the criteria 
identified on the scoring guide. Using feedback from their peer discussion 
groups, have students revise and edit their scenario responses. 
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Part II 



Appendices 
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Appendix A 



How To Write 
A Position Paper 
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EXPLANATION 



The purpose of this mini unit is to provide a 
framework for writing persuasive essays. 

Before attempting to write a persuasive essay, 
students should know how to make decisions on 
the following procedures: 

Set purpose 

Consider audience 

Choose format 

Collect information 

Evaluate and analyze 

For additional explanation, see Figure 11. 

Students need to use the stnicture of effective 
expository writing which includes: 

♦ Effective introduction 

♦ Well developed body 
4 Strong conclusion 

For additional explanation, see Figure 12. 

Models (Figures 13-18) are provided for 
analyzing the procedures and structure. 
Teachers should use additional examples to 
illustrate areas of position paper writing in 
which students need further instruction. 

It is very important for students to analyze the 
models from the viewpoint of both a consumer 
and a producer. They should read the articles 
as “readers” weighing the strength and validity 
of the arguments presented. But it is equally 
important for students to read the articles as 
“writers” analyzing the effectiveness of the style 
and language choices made by the authors. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT FOR WRITING A POSITION PAPER 



Assess student prior knowledge of the procedures for writing a position 
paper. Use the criteria outlined on page 16 as a basis for the assessment. 
Distribute Figure 11 to students to aid the discussion. 



Modeling 

Review effective expository writing structure. Distribute Figure 12 if 
students need further explanation. 

As a class activity, read the first set of models (Figures 13 and 14). Students 
will evaluate their effectiveness by comparing and contrasting them. 
Students will rate each model on the criteria presented in Figures 11 and 12 
and determine which is the better model. 

Students explain their ratings. 

Con tin ue modeling effective position paper writing by reading the pro and con 
articles on “The Balanced Budget Amendment” presented in Figures 15 and 
16. Have students map or outline the articles before beginning discussion. 
Have students analyze the perspectives presented in the articles. Have them 
identify the support given for each perspective. 

Have students read the articles again. This time have them read the articles 
as “writers.” Have them explore answers to the following questions. 

♦ When and how do the authors state their opinions? 

♦ How do the authors “hook” their audience? 

♦ How do the authors support their point of view? 

♦ What kind of tone do the authors choose to emphasize? 

♦ How does the authors choice of language help them make their position 
stronger? 

If further practice is needed have students repeat this exercise using Figures 
17 and 18, “Should Taxpayers Fund the Arts?” 
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EXPLANATION 



The purpose of this section is to prepare 

students to write their essay. 

♦ First the class selects an issue that 
emerges from the literature they are 
reading. The issue must allow for 
opposing opinions. 

♦ Next, students gather, organize 
and analyze information. 

♦ Then each student chooses a position 
based on their fact-finding. The position 
should be stated as a thesis statement 
which contains a clear judgment about 
the issue. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT FOR WRITING A POSITION PAPER 



Writing the Position Paper 

As a class, choose a topic for a persuasive essay. Brainstorm themes and 
issues that emerge from the literature students are reading. Select the issue 
which creates the strongest diverse opinions. 

Use the following steps to guide students in creating a thesis statement. 

Step 1 

♦ Gather information. 

• Read relevant fiction and nonfiction. 

• View relevant films, videos, and documentaries. 

• Conduct computer searches. 

Step 2 

♦ Organize and analyze information. 

• Identify pro's and con's. 

• Differentiate between facts, opinions, and testimonies. 

• Identify reasons and supporting evidence. 

Step 3 

♦ Choose a position and state it as the thesis statement. 
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1 Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading j| 



EXPLANATION 



The purpose of a graphic organizer is to help 
_ students plan their essay. 

Carefully guide students through the process of 
using an organizer and completing the writing 
process. Students should outline or map the 
ideas and structure of their essay. The 
organizer can take many forms but it should 
clearly identify the position that the student 
will take and Hie support that will be included. 

If possible provide students with an opportunity 
to discuss their organizers with a classmate. 
The purpose of the discussion should be to help 
students evaluate the content and structure of 
their positions. An oral rehearsal before 
writing greatly enhances the student’s ability to 
create a well-developed first draft. 

Students should be reminded that their finished 
drafts can be included in their portfolios and 
used on the proficiency test as one of their 
required writing samples. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT FOR WRITING A POSITION PAPER 

Pre-writing Procedure 

To write a position paper, students will follow these steps: 

Step 1 . . 

Have students complete a graphic organizer or map to plan their position 

paper. 

Step 2 

Have students meet with writing partners or in small groups to rehearse 
their writing plan. 



Composing 



Create a first draft. Have students use their graphic organizers or maps as 
a guide for writing a first draft of their paper. Remind them to make 
references to their readings as they support their positions. 

Revising 



Step 4 

Compare the draft against the criteria on Figures 11 and 12. Have students 
work with their writing partner to make sure that they have clearly stated 
and supported their positions. 

Step 5 

Have students revise their essays to reflect their partner’s comment and the 
criteria on Figures 11 and 12. 



Editing 



Step 6 

Edit the draft. Give students a list of writing conventions. Have students 
proofread their paper and make corrections. 

Publishing 



Step 7 

Create a final copy. Give students an opportunity to share their papers with 
their classmates. Place the final copy in their writing portfolio. 
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I Model Ho tti mun i cation Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 

EXPLANATION 



Students gain first-hand knowledge of their 
community by conducting surveys and 
interviews. The questions used in the survey 
should be drawn from ideas and issues raised 
in the students' readings. The purpose of the 
survey is to identify groups who have specific 
concerns in the students' community, increase 
their awareness of groups that do not live in 
their community, and increase the awareness of 
accommodations made for various groups. In 
this way students address the social dimension 
of learning. 

Provide a model of good interviewing 
techniques by having students examine the 
interviewing styles of various media 
personalities. Students must develop criteria 
for evaluating quality interviews. Techniques 
demonstrated on programs such as the 
MacNeil/Lehrer Report will help students 
develop effective interviewing styles. 
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Appendix B 



How To Extend 
The Unit Using An 
Integrated Approach 
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Mnrtel Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading I 



EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 

CREATING AN AUTHENTIC CONTEXT 
Surveys 

In order to person aliz e the topic, have students create and conduct a survey 
in which they identify the groups in their community who have specific 
concerns. Provide an opportunity for students to define "community". They 
might consider their school, neighborhood, city, state, nation, and world as 
possible communities. Have students draft a survey that contains questions 
such as: 

♦ To which groups, with specific concerns, do you consider yourself a 
member? (e.g. social-cheerleader; ethnic-Polish; age group-teen; religious- 
Jewish.) 

♦ What accommodations are made for your group? 

♦ Do these accommodations meet your group's needs? 

♦ What group needs are not being met? 

♦ What other accommodations should be made? 



After your students complete the survey themselves, have them create a plan 
to take responsibility for conducting ten or more surveys with a diverse 
representation of the community. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 1 



EXPLANATION 



Allowing the students to work in small groups to 
compile their data allows more students to take an 
active role in analyzing the data and choosing the 
format in which to report the data. It also 
increases the options from which students choose 
when they formulate the final class report. 

Have students analyze the way magazines and 
newspapers report poll results. Having students 
bring in examples to compare and contrast will 
increase their ability to understand charts and 
graphs in addition to helping them select a format 
for presenting their survey data. 

Analyzing the data and writing a news article 
provides opportunity to collaborate with math 
teachers and journalism teachers in an 
interdisciplinary activity. Ask math teachers to 
help students compute and analyze data and find 
appropriate models for graphs and charts. Ask 
journalism teachers to help students use 
journalistic techniques to create an in depth article. 
In addition, the journalism teacher could provide 
students with appropriate models on which to base 
their articles. 

Having students produce a well written informative 
article is an excellent opportunity to monitor 
students' use of the writing process. Students can 
use their small groups to help revise and edit their 
articles. It is important to provide an audience for 
the students' article. For example, students could 
write their articles for publication in the school 
newspaper or local newspaper, or the articles could 
be published and presented to the Board of 
Education. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 



Survey Data Analysis 

When the surveys are completed, students analyze the data At first, 
students work in small groups. Next students report their findings to the 
class using a format similar to survey polls found in newspapers and 
magazines. Students investigate various formats before choosing the one 
which best displays the data they have gathered. 



Reporting Survey Data 

Students design a method for compiling and reporting small group data. 
Each small group portion becomes a part of a whole class report that reflects 
the total data gathered. 

The teacher helps students decide what needs to be included in the report 
and how the report needs to be organized. The teacher models a report 
writing process. 
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Model Communication Arts 



Proficiency 



Instructional Unit: Readin 



EXPLANATION 



The purpose of this activity is to guide students 
through the process of investigating in depth one 
particular group that has specific concerns. 
Students will determine if their community should 
accommodate the needs of the group that the class 
has chosen to study. Students will experience the 
process of analyzing different perspectives about 
the degree to which the needs of the group should 
be met. 

After the class selects one group with specific 
concerns to study, they will be divided into teams 
of three students. One student in each team will 
take responsibility for researching a different 
perspective on making accommodations for the 
group with specific interests. 

When students have completed their research, they 
will try to develop a team position on 
accommodating the needs of the group with specific 
concerns. This process will involve analyzing the 
research gathered on each perspective and reaching 
consensus on which perspective is best. The skills 
involved in synthesizing the researched 
information, analyzing the value of various 
perspectives, and arriving at a team position on 
whether the needs of the group with specific 
concerns should be met are essential skills for 
perfo rming satisfactory on the Communication Arts 
Proficiency Test. 

It is very important for students to discuss the 
processes they use as they complete the 
cu lmin atin g activity. On completion of this 
activity, students will be able to state criteria for 
deciding what accommodations should be made for 
groups with specific concerns and explain how they 
arrived at their criteria. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Culminating Activity 

Working in teams of three, students will create a persuasive presentation 
based on further research of the accommodations given to one particular 
group. 

Refer to the list of groups with specific concerns that have been surveyed by 
the class. Have the class select one group that wdll be studied in depth. 

Forming Teams 

Divide students into team of three. 

Assign one of the following roles to each member of the team. 

♦ One student will research the perspective that the needs of the group who 
have specific concerns are not being met. 

♦ Another student will research the perspective that accommodating the 
needs of the group who have specific concerns creates problems for other 
members of society. 

♦ The thir d student will research the perspective which is ambivalent about 
making accommodations for the group who has specific concerns. 

Inconsistencies among the research results may prompt questions that they 
feel must be answered before they can reach consensus on their response to: 
"Should my community accommodate the needs of this group that has specific 
concerns?" 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXPLANATION 



Helping students use available reference 
resources will increase their ability to use 
learning skills. Encourage students to use a 
variety of resources, including both print and 
electronic media. Consult with the librarian 
beforehand so that he/she may organize 
resources and provide guidance to students who 
need help using reference materials. 

Guide students in developing research 
questions. The survey questions used earlier in 
the unit provide a good starting point. 

Students will need help identifying different 
perspectives. Modeling of diverse perspectives 
on an issue will be necessary. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Conducting Research 

♦ This research could be accomplished by using the library, and if possible, 
interviewing people in the community who represent various perspectives 
on ms sting’ th.s nssds of gToup with specific concerns. 

♦ Working collaboratively, students should draft the questions that will be 
investigated in their research. 

♦ Using reference books and periodicals, computer searches and interviews, 
students gather information that answers the questions they drafted for 
their study 

♦ After students conduct the research, each student writes a summary which 
can be shared with other members of his/her study team. 
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I Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXPLANATION 



Students will need help in consensus building. 
Take a few moments to explain consensus 
building and model a process that can be used 
as the teams arrive at a team opinion. 

The class should study models of effective 
persuasive essays, speeches and editorials 
before completing their presentation. They 
should use the models to make decisions about 
the format and content of their presentation. 
Students may also need to do further research 
on the background and concerns of their special 
interest group before completing their 
presentation. Inconsistencies among the 
interview results and research may prompt 
questions that they feel must be answered 
before they can reach consensus on their 
response to: "Should my co mmuni ty 

accommodate the needs of this special interest 
group?" 
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EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Formulating an Opinion 

Using the summaries, students compare and discuss the results of their 
interviews with their team members. They debate the positions taken in the 
various perspectives and then, through consensus, take a stand on whether 
the community should accommodate the needs of the special interest group 
they are studying. 



Creating a Presentation 

Next students prepare a presentation to be delivered to their classmates. 
They offer convincing arguments to support the position the group has taken. 
If the group cannot reach consensus, tell students that their presentation 
should include both the majority and dissenting views. Remind students that 
their presentation should draw upon knowledge that they have gained while 
readings the texts included in the unit. Their decision to support a 
perspective should be based on an evaluation of ho - well the accommodation 
reflects the criteria for an effective accommodation. 
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Model Communication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXPLANATION 



Listening guides help students process 

information as they hear it. The guides 'will 
help students organize information so that they 
will be able to analyze similarities and 
differences in the effectiveness of 

accommodations. 

It is very important for students to synthesize 
the information they gathered. Although there 
is no definitive answer to the focus questions, 
students should be able to formulate criteria for 
evaluating the effectiveness of accommodations. 
Their opinion should be convincing and well- 
supported. They will draw upon this criteria as 
they respond to the assessment scenario. 



NOTE: Although there is no definitive answer 
to the focus question, students should formulate 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of 
accommodations. Their opinion should be 
convincing and well supported. They will draw 
upon this criteria as they respond to the 
assessment scenario. 
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Model Co mm unication Arts Proficiency Instructional Unit: Reading 



EXTENDED UNIT ACTIVITIES 
Listening Guide 

While groups present their findings to the class, their classmates fill out a 
listening guide (Figure 19) which helps them remember and organize 
information. The guides will be used to help students synthesize special 
interest group studies. 



Synthesizing Reports 

After all the group presentations are completed the class should analyze 
factors which influenced the groups' decision-making process. The class 
should try to identify factors which caused groups to support accommodations 
and factors which caused groups to reject accommodations. They should try 
to establish criteria on which society could base decisions about 
accommodating the needs of special interest groups. 
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2 Indian teens 
face exile from 
tribe after they 
rob, beat man 

Jndge defers white justice so 
that clan can decide whether 
to banish pair to islands. 



SA THE DETROIT NEWS FRIDAY, JULY 



By John Balxar 

Los Artjtrks Tima 

EVERETT, Wash. - The 
crime: a violent urban robbery. The 
criminal*: two teen-age Alaska In- 
diana. The punishment: banish- 
ment for one year on uninhabited 
islands. 

And for the victim: a new house. 

This experiment in cross- 
cultural justice was set in motion in 
a Washington courtroom this week 
when a state judge agreed to give 
tribal eiden a chance to craft jutfioe 
for all thoee involved. 

Under state law, Adrian J. Guth- 
rie and Simon P. Roberts, both 17 
and Tlingit natives of southeast 
Alaska, faced 3-5tt years in prison 
after pleading guilty to robbing a 
pizza delivery man, severely bant- 
ing him with a baseball bat. 

In such violent crimes, Wash- 
ington law calls for punishment, 
not rehabilitation. The chance of 
institution is remote. 

Please see BANISH. SA 
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BANISH 

Continued from Page l A 

But Wednesday, Superior Court 
Judge James Allendoerfer gave the 
go-ahead to a different approach, 
the Tlingit way. He agreed to rt- 
laase the two teens to the custody of 
a tribal court for a likely sentence of 
one year's banishment phis resti- 
tution to the victim. 

"When Columbus came, one 
thing he didn't find here was pris- 
ons,” Tlingit Judge Rudy James 
told the court. 

In 18 months, the youths will be 
brought back before Allendoerfer to 
decide whether additional punish- 
ment is deserved. 

Prosecuting Attorney Michael 
Magee conceded mixed feelings. On 
one hand, he said, the promises of 
restitution and rehabilitation were 
more than the state could offer. 

"On the other hand,” Magee said. 



"I have a good deal of difficulty in 
accepting the idea that we treat 
people differently under the law 
because they come from different 
cultural backgrounds. I can see now 
111 be facing all kinds of motions 
and arguments baaed on someone's 
cultural background.” 

The victim, Tim Whittlesey, 
appeared in court this week and 
told the judge he lost hiring in one 
ear and partially in the other, and 
had to endure long, painful rehabili- 
tation. His injuries cost him his 
dream of going to medical school 

James, whose clan was asked to 
intervene by elders of the teens' 
dan, said: “My heart went out to 
Kim for his injuries — him Kit 
young wife. We hold the whole 
family and dan guilty until some 
kind of correction is made.” 

The Tlingit approach to justice, 
as explained in court, calls for both 
rehabilitation of the criminal and 
assistance for ths victim. 



"A balancing of the books,” pub- 
lie defender A1 Kitching said. 
“Without that, these young man 
will never be accepted back in the 
tribe.” 

The Tlingit, a coastal tribe of 
about 2,000, pledged to build Whit- 
tlesey's family a new duplex or 
triplex and pay his medical bilk. 

As for the two robbers, tribal 
judges will bold a hearing by Aiqt 7. 
If banishment is the verdict, James 
•aid, “there is no appeaL” 

They would be dropped off on 
separate uninhabited islands on 
native lands in the Gulf of Alaska 
They will be given some basic hand 
tools and enough food for two 
weeks, then will have to scrounge 
for food and shelter. 

"We will check on them from 
time to time — not very often,” 
James said. 

After their exile, the two art to 
continue their rehabilitation by 
working at a native saw mill 

m 
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2 teens 
face tribal 
justice 

Questions persist 
on proceedings 

By BRIAN S. AKRE 

TMf ASSOCIATED PUBS 



JUNEAU, Alaska - Two Tlingit 
teen-agers facing banishment to 
uninhabited islands for beating a 
pizza delivery man have returned to 
their village to await a tribal hear- 
ing — accompanied by their victim. 

Cousins Adrian Guthrie and Si- 
mon Roberts arrived in Klawock by 
ferry Tuesday night, along with Tim 
Whittlesey and his wife, Tonya. 
With the group was Rudy James, 
the Tlingit man charged with mak- 
ing sure the youths appear at a trib- 
al court hearing Thursday. 

About a dozen elders from 
throughout Southeast Alaska are to 
sit on the Kuye’di Kuiu Kwaan Trib- 
al Court to consider the case of the 
two youths gone bad, returned by 
the white man’s court for a tough 
dose of Indian justice. 

But as the hearing nears, ques- 
tions about James’ credibility per- 
sist in Klawock, a sleepy fishing vil- 
lage of 758 residents on Prince of 
Wales Island, about 190 miles south 
of Juneau. 

Washington state Judge James 
ABendoerfer sent the 17-year-olds 
noth last week. The Tlingit (pro- 
nounced CLINK-ut) court is expect- 
ed to exile them for up to two years 
to separate, isolated islands in Alas- 
ka's vast Alexander Archipelago. 

James said Guthrie and Roberts . 
would use traditional skills and 
tools to live off the land, purify 
themselves and reflect on the 
shame they brought to their people. 

Roberts’ grandfather, Theodore 



Roberts, said the family feared the 
youths would be sexually abused in 
prison and asked James to propose 
an alternative punishment. 

Some people in Klawock, howev- 
er, are embarrassed that their vil- 
lage and culture are represented by 
James, who they consider to be less 
than honorable. 

They point to $60,000 in outstand- 
ing court judgments against him, 
including $10,000 in child support 
They note he has not lived in 
Klawock for nearly 30 years; he has 
been living in the Seattle area. 

They question his self-proclaimed 
status as a tribal judge. They say 
some of the other judges who will 
consider the case are his brothers 
and have criminal records. They 
dispute his claim that banishment 
is a traditional Tlingit punishment 
And they wonder if he doesn’t have 
ulterior motives, such as selling the 
story to Hollywood. 

“It’s created so many problems 
for us," said Aaron Isaacs, a busi- 
nessman and president of 
Klawock’s government-recognized 
tribal organization. “There are a lot 
of people divided over the issue.” 

James accused critics of trying to 
“destroy a beautiful thing between 
the cultures.” 

He said be never tried to hide his 
debts, and that be would accept 
money for the story only if the <*Mh 
went to the tribal coundL 

“I’ve been offered money twice, 
and I’ve refused money twice,” 
James said Tuesday night He 
wouldn’t say who offered it 

James also wouldn’t identify all 
the judges who will consider the 
case. One, however, is Simon’s 
grandfather, Theodore Roberts. He 
said some of the judges are his 
brothers, but not the ones with 
criminal records. 

One of the brothers, Embert 
James, said he and other judges 
were preparing for the hearing with 
traditional fasts that can last up to 
four days, depending on the seri- 
ousness of the offense. 
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THE GIRLS IN THE BALCONY 



No woman who was a reporter in Washington during the 1950s and 1960s 
could forget the balcony at the National Press Club. I remember it well. 
To this day, Marjorie Hunter and Eileen Shanahan and I, colleagues 
during those years in The New York Times's Washington bureau, look up 
and think of that vanished balcony every time we enter the new ballroom 
of the refurbished press club, which finally allowed women as members in 
1971. The men had fought fiercely over the female invasion in vote after 
vote at the club; finally, the pro-women forces within the membership 
triumphed. Until then, a time still close to our own, the balcony was one 
of the ugliest symbols of discrimination against women to be found in the 
world of journalism. It was a metaphor for what working women 
everywhere faced. 

After World War II, every man of consequence on the globe who wanted to 
deliver an important speech in the capital preferred to do so at the club. 
What these leaders said was carried that night on radio and television and 
the next day on the front pages of newspapers across the country. Prime 
ministers of Britain and France, presidents of the United States, spoke 
there. It was almost as prestigious as appearing before a joint session of 
Congress. Women reporters never covered such speeches. They were not 
allowed even to set foot inside the press club doors for any reporting 
events. The women protested that they didn't want to be members, all 
they wanted was equal access to the news. They were not believed. The 
State Department colluded in the arrangement. It. continued to route 
foreign chiefs of state and other high government officials to the club. 

And then in 1955, after years of pressure from the Women's National 
Press Club, the men thought of a solution. They would put the women 
reporters in the balcony of the ballroom. Of course they would get nothing 
to eat during the speeches, which were usually delivered at lunch. And 
there would be no place to sit up there-it was too narrow for chairs if 
there was any kind of crowd. But by God, no woman would be able to say 
that the club didn't let her in to cover the assignment. The National 
Press Club officers congratulated themselves, and the bureau chiefs began 
sending their women reporters off to speeches and press conferences there. 
It was humiliating. 



The. Girls, in the. Balcony. Women . Men, and. The. New York Times . Nan 
Robertson. 1992. Random House, Inc. Permission to reprint requested. 
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Non fiction 


Novel 


Biography 
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Video 
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Biography 


Article 


Novel 


Play 


Selection 


Saturday's Child - Cullen, C. 


Lord of the Flies 


"Mother to Son" - Hughes, L. 


The Girls in the Balcony - Robertson, N. 


Farewell to Manzannr - Houston, J. W. 


Flowers for Algernon - Keyes, D. 


Malcolm X - Rummel, J. 


Scarlet Letter - Hawthorne, N. 


Children of the River - Crew, L. 


Man Without a Face - Holland, I. 


Elephant Man - Drimmer, F. 


A Century of Women 


Eyes on the Prize 


Night - Wiesel, E. 


Everybody Can Do Something in “Chicken 
Soup for the Soul* - Canfield, J. & Hansen, 
M. V. 


The Cay - Taylor, T. 


Raisin in the Sun - Hans berry, L. 
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Anticipation Guide 



Agree or disagree with the following statements by marking an "A” 
agree or "D" disagree in front of it. Write one or two sentences 
explaining your opinion in the space provided under the statement. 



Accommodating the needs of a groups with specific concerns 
is necessaiy in order to preserve everyone's Constitutional 
rights. 



Accommodating groups with specific concerns amounts to 
showing preferential treatment. 



Accommodating groups with specific concerns provides a way 
of equalizing opportunities for minority groups. 
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Figure 5 



FOCUS QUESTION: Should society accommodate the needs of individuals or groups of people who 

have specific concerns? 
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Acceptable Accommodations 



Unacceptable Accommodations 




What makes an acceptable and unacceptable accommodation? 



Reasons 
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Figure 7 



Scenarios - Choose One 



1. There are three high schools within the boundaries of your school district: 
High School A, High School B, and High School C. Because of declining 
enrollment and the need to cut costs, the school board has decided to close 
High School A and transfer its students to both of the other two. High 
School B has excellent Graphic and Performing Arts Departments. Therefore, 
students who have strong interests in these areas will be transferred to High 
School B. All other students have no choice; they will be divided 
alphabetically, with the first part of the alphabet being transferred to High 
School B and the rest to High School C. 

You have been asked to make a presentation to the school board in which you 
respond to the question: Should this program for consolidating the high 
schools be adopted by the school board? Write a response in which you 
describe what you would say to the school board. Include what your position 
will be and how you will convince the board to adopt your opinion. 

2. A parent group in your school district has proposed to the school board that 
their children (who have special talents in the areas of theater, music, and 
art) be permitted to follow a special schedule: they will be excused daily at 
11:30 ajn. and transported by the district to the local university, where they 
will take a minimum of two college courses in the arts, paid for by the 
district. 

You have been asked to make a presentation to the school board in which you 
respond to the question: Should the school board be responsible for arranging 
and funding university experiences for high school students? Write a 
response in which you describe what you would say to the school board. 
Include what your position will be and how you will convince the board to 
adopt your opinion. 

3. Your local high school has a six period day. However, students who 
participate in varsity sports, the performing arts, or co-op programs are 
scheduled for only five periods, to allow them extra time for these activities. 

In addition, they receive elective credit for these activities. All other students 
must be scheduled for a six period day, which includes both required courses 
and electives. Some students object to this practice and are submitting a 
proposal to the board which will require all students to be scheduled for a full 
six period day in order to fulfill their graduation requirements; no elective 
credit will be given for activities outside the six period day. 

You have been asked to make a presentation to the school board in which you 
respond to the question: Should the school board accept this proposal? Write 
a response in which you describe what you would say to the school board. 
Include what your position will be and how you will convince the board to 
adopt your opinion. 
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Draft 11/7/94 

Communication Arts: Reading 
Draft Scoring Guide for All 1994 Tryouts 



For the tryouts MEAP is exploring the possibility of scoring the Response to the 
Reading Selections for a "reading" score and a "writing" score. The following is 
the draft of the Scoring Guide that will be used for scoring the tryouts for a 
"reading" score. The Scoring Guide for deter mining a "writing" score is under 
discussion. 

The Scoring Guides are designed to be used in conjunction with illustrative base 
papers or other range-finder papers and are intended to describe characteristics 
of most papers at a particular scorepoint. The aim is to determine best fit; a 
paper at any given scorepoint may not include all characteristics. 



Authentic Application of Knowledge - Response to the Reading Selections 

Features: 

♦ application demonstrated by use of the focus question ideas to the new 
situation represented by the prompt 

♦ application demonstrated by taking a position and providing convincing 
evidence to support it persuasively 

♦ knowledge demonstrated by a grasp of the focus question including the 
different perspectives and connection to the focus question 

r 

♦ knowledge demonstrated by utilization of the reading selections and relevant 
prior knowledge 



Michigan Department of Education 
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Draft 11/7/94 

(March 1995) 

Draft Scoring Guide for a Reading Score 



3 Knowledge: Response demonstrates a synthesis of relevant knowledge 
from all three reading selections. It reveals depth and insight without 
misconceptions about either the reading selections or the focus question. 

Application: The student has taken a clear position and has supported it 
persuasively, using examples from all three of the reading selections'. In 
the response to the question asked about the scenario, the student has 
clearly and thoughtfully applied the ideas from the reading selections and 
the focus question. 

2 Knowledge: The response demonstrates an understanding of at least two 
of the reading selections and the focus question. Relevant knowledge is 
used, but it may not be well synthesized. There may be min or 
misconceptions about the reading selections or the focus question. 

Application: The student has taken a clear position and has supported it 
persuasively, using examples from at least two of the reading selections. 

In the response to the question asked about the scenario, the student h n « 
applied the ideas from the reading selections and the focus question with 
relative clarity. 

1 Knowledge: The response has few references to the reading selections and 
the focus question - it may, in fact, draw from only one of them. The 
prior knowledge that is demonstrated may result in either digression or 
lack of relevance. There may be major misconceptions about the reading 
selections and/or the focus question. 

Application: The student has neither taken a clear position nor supported 
it persuasively. The student has used few examples from the reading 
selections and may have utilized only one selection. In the response to 
the question asked about the scenario. The ideas from the r eading 
selections and the focus question have not been clearly applied. 

0 The student has attempted a response, but it does not meet minimal 
standards. 

Condition Codes 

A Off topic 

B Illegible 

C Written in language other than En glish 

D Blank/refused to respond 

Figure 10 22Q 



PROCEDURE FOR WRITING A PERSUASIVE ESSAY 



State your position on an issue 

1. Set purpose 

♦ change minds of readers 

♦ take action 

♦ see different points of view 

2. Consider audience 

♦ students (young, teens, college) 

♦ adults (family) 

♦ community 

(Do you know them or are they strangers? Do they hold similar, 
opposite, or undecided views?) 

3. Choose format 

♦ speech 

♦ essay 

♦ editorial 

♦ letter 

4. Collect information. 

♦ Write down everything you know about the issue. Look for gaps, 
possible objections, and try to answer them. 

4 Make a list or map of facts and authoritative opinions. (Use readings, 
ideas from each selection.) 

5. Evaluate and analyze information. 

♦ Differentiate between facts and opinions 

4 Identify and eliminate illogical arguments 

♦ Avoid errors in reasoning. 

• loaded language - using emotional words (fuzzy-headed liberal) 

• circular reasoning - proving a statement by repeating it in different 
words 

• cause and effect fallacy - assuming that one event caused the 
second one just because it came first 

• either/or fallacy - thinking there are only two choices 

• over-generalization - faying to prove a generalization that is too 
broad 

• bandwagon appeal - persuading people to foDow the crowd 

• name-calling - labeling or characterizing people as opposed to 
discussing the arguments they present. 

Drafted by Rita Noon, Lansing Public Schools 
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STRUCTURE OF EFFECTIVE EXPOSITORY WRITING 



Introduction 

♦ Grabs readers attention. 

♦ May state position or lead reader to the position supported 
in the paper. 

Body Paragraph(s) 

♦ States position to be supported in the paper. 

♦ Supports position with reasons, facts, and examples. 

Elaborates on each. 

♦ Maintains consistent tone. 

♦ Takes opposing views into account and answers them. 

♦ Maintains readers’ attention through effective language. 

♦ Avoids faulty logic. 

Conclusion 

♦ Reassert the strength of the position taken 

♦ May make a call for action on the issue 

* Refer to models to illustrate formats used by “real” authors 
advocating “real” positions. 
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And That's Why I Need a Car 



Growing up in this household for almost seventeen years, I have learned the 
value of clear, logical thinking when developing an argument. For example, - 
when I desperately wanted a bike, I took the Bike Safety class, helped defray 
the expense and promised to wear my helmet. Just as I became a responsible 
cyclist, so I have become a responsible driver - at least pretty responsible. 
Consequently, although you have serious concerns regarding my owning a car, I 
think I can show you how my car ownership could actually benefit both of us. I 
should have my own car for reasons of convenience and economy and to prove 
my responsibility. 

Remember the times when it was necessary to juggle schedules or cancel 
appointments in order to get me to work? If I had my own car, it would make 
everyone's life more convenient. Not only could I drive myself to work, I could 
also help with the other car-pooling tasks as well. For example, I could take 
Mike and Chris to swim practice and to their other appointments. 

I understand that owning a car is a major financial commitment and that while 
I could defray some of the expense myself, my part-time job would not cover all 
of the maintenance of the car and the insurance. I could help purchase it, buy 
gas, and pay for the simple maintenance such as oil changes. If I were to buy 
an old car, I would no longer have to drive dad's car. This would save some of 
the additional insurance costs and save wear and tear on the other cars. 

I know that shortly after I received my license, I also received a speeding ticket. 
You may think that this shows that I am not responsible or careful enough, but 
it has been over eight months since that ticket, and I have shown that I have 
learned from this mistake. I also understand that I would have to maintain my 
good grades and help with the expense. Owning my own car will confirm my 
maturity and show my responsibility. You are always telling me that I have to 
be prepared to leave home. This will give me a chance to become more 
independent. 

I understand that owning a car is a big responsibility, but based on my past 
experiences I have proven myself ready for the next step toward adulthood. 
After all, if I fail, the car could be used as a "lever." That is, I either take this 
responsibility seriously, or I lose it. 

Note: Although "Two Mothers" wrote this, they will not guarantee results in 
your own houses using this persuasive essay. 



Pioneer High School Writing Handbook , Ann Arbor Public Schools 
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I Need a Car 



I need a car; I cannot go everywhere I need to go on my bike. I 
have been a responsible cyclist and I will be a responsible driver. I 
know you have concerns about my owning a car, however, we would 
all benefit from my having a car. We could ave a lot of time and 
money and I could prove that I am a responsible person. 

The argument concerning convenience has to do with my part-time 
job. Remember the times when we had to juggle schedules or cancel 
appointments in order to get me to work? If I had my own car, it 
would make everyone’s like more convenient. 

The second argument against my owning a car has to do with 
economics. I would certainly be expected and glad to help defray 
any expenses incurred by purchasing or owning a car. 

The third reason for my owning a car regards responsibility. As 
parents you feel it is important to teach me some responsibility. 
Although I am on my way to learning responsibility through my good 
grades and my part-time job, this would encourage me. Maintaining 
a car, keeping up with payments and insurance, etc., would 
encourage responsibility. 

I understand that owning a car is a big responsibility, but I think I 
can prove that I am responsible and help save time and money for 
the family. 



Adapted from Figure 13 by Dottie Thome, Ann Arbor Public Schools 
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By Rep. Dave Camp 



T his Jan. 30th, Sarah Arg- 
ersinger will sit down at the 
kitchen table as she does at 
the end of every month. She will pay 
bills, balance the checkbook, and 
budget the family income for the 
month ahead. It is an age old 
requirement of millions of Ameri- 
cans. It's called keeping your house 
in order. 

This month, Sarah and her hus- 
band, Buzz, are talking about paint- 
ing the outside of their home. They 
have also been p lanning to buy new 
drapes for their family room and 
Buzz, who owns his own contracting 
company, has wanted to put in a new 
driveway since they bought their 
first home in July 1993. They both 
know these things aren’t going to 
happen. Not this year anyway. 

Sarah and Buzz recently had their 
first child, Davis. This month, Davis 
will need a new car seat which costs 
nearly $200. He is already outgrow- 
ing his new clothes and Sarah knows 
that’s just the be ginning Choices 
are made and luxuries wuTko way far 
necessities. This is not a new concept 
for American families,- but it seems 



to be a new concept for American 
government 

Just like Sarah can’t go to her 
employer and get more drapes, and 
Buzz can’t go to his clients and tell 
them to pay more for the cement he’ll 
need for his driveway, Congress 
should not be able to tell the taxpay- 
ers to pay more taxes until they have 
accepted the responsibility to cut 
spending first 



I, like many of my colleagues, sup- 
port the Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment but I must also add that I do 
not believe the amendment is com- 
plete without the requirement of a 
three-fifths supermajority to raise 
taxes. While it is essential that we 
balance the budget, it cannot and 
should not be accomplished by 
increasing the burden on taxpayers. 
We must accomplish it by making 
government smaller and more effi- 
cient 

Simply put, raising taxes to bal- 
ance the budget is a cop-out 

A Balanced Budget Amendment 
is supported by 80 percent offimexi- 



cans. They realize that deficit spend- 
ing has bankrupted this country. 
The debt currently amounts to 
roughly $19,120 for every American. 
Fifteen cents on every dollar the gov- 
ernment spends goes to pay the 
interest alone. This amounts to. 
roughly 57 percent of all in com e tax 
collections. F orty-nine states have a 
balanced budget amendment Mil - 
lions of families like the Arg- 
ersingers do as welL 

The three-fifths supermajority is 
an essential tool to balancing the 
budget It forces Congress to explore 
every means of spending cuts bef ore 
raising taxes. Are tax increases 
impossible under this rule? No, it 
just ensures that they are a last 
resort There is nothing unconstitu- 
tional about that. Raising taxes 
should be difficult 

Believe it or not it is currently eas- 
ier to raise taxes than cut spending. 
Congress is held captive by the poli- 
tics of special interests and pork pro- 
grams that bust the budget Nobody 
wants to tell a department head that ' 
his budget will be cut or a program 
eliminated. It is easier to sneak 
through a tax increase and hope no 
one notices. Those days must end. 

The message from the last elec- 
tion was that people want the new 
leadership to reduce the size and 
scope of government This new lead- 
ership must ensure that future leg- 
islators are forced to make the choic- 
es necessary to live within their 
means. Currently, the Senate oper- 
ates under the Byrd rule which 
requires a three-fifths supermajori- 
ty to cut spending, or cut taxes on 
certain legislation. We need to apply 
that measure to increases as 
well. It's only common sense. 

We are looking for ways to 
government smaller, less intrusive, 
more efficient The Balanced Budget 
Amendment is critical to achieving 
this goal. Requiring a three-fifths 
supermajority to raise taxes imposes 
discipline and forces tough Hurigimm 
so that Congress, like the Arg- 
ersingers, chooses the necessities 
over the luxuries. 



Dave Camp is a Republican congressman 
from Michigan s 4th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 
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By Rep. John Conyers 
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B alo^dnc the budget is a good 
idea. Using our country’s 
most precious and time-hon- 
ored document, the Constitution, to 
do it is a bad idea. It is unnecessary, 
would delay budget balancing and 
could impede rather than advance 
economic growth. And the 60 per- 
cent “supermajority" on budget 
matters, revenue and public debt 
policy would mean minority, not 
majority, control — and gridlock — 
over our most important fiscal deci- 
sions. 

During the last Congress which 
Democrats controlled, we adopted a 
budget to cut a record $600 billion 
from the budget deficit. Contrast 
that with the new Republican 
majority proposal to put off budget 
balancing in exchange for a promise 
in the Constitution to do it after 
seven years and two presidential 
elections. 

In fact, this new majority haB 
steadfastly refused to put its budget 
cutting numbers on the table. They 
have even refused a modest “truth 
in budgeting" amendment that 
would require disclosing the budget 
cutting plan before the constitution- 
al amendment could be ratified. 

Why such resistance to real num- 
bers? It may be because, as Republi- 
can Majority Leader Dick Armey 
put it, the Congress (and presum- 
ably the American people) would 
“buckle" and not support the 
amendment if the real numbers 
were provided. Or as another promi- 
nent Republican admitted, the 
states may “buckle" and not ratify 
the amendment. Or it may be 
because those numbers would show 
broken Republican promises less 
than a month into their manage- 
ment of the Congress. 

What broken promises? Upon 
taking office, Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich said that Social Security was 
“off the table" for cuts. But Republi- 
cans, during Judiciary Committee 
mark-up consideration of the mea- 
sure, uniformly voted against an 
amendment that would protect 
Social Security from any budget 
cuts. 



ty trust fund is likely to be raided. 
And according to the Treasury 
Department, taken together with 
the Republican tax changes, the 
constitutional amendment would 
cost Michigan $4.6 billion in 
Medicare benefits, $1.9 billion in 
Medicaid benefits, $2.3 billion in 
housing assistance, student loans, 
veterans benefits and aid to local 
governments, and hundreds of mil- 
lions in dollars of other cuts. 

State and local governments are 
most at risk because the amend- 
ment is a prescription for unfunded 
ma nd a te s. In order to make budget 
numbers add up, Washington could 
®®ply require states to do its week 
instead, without providing any 
money to do so. Passing the buck to 
the states would mean higher local 
taxes and/or drastic cuts in services. 
That’s smoke and mirrors. 

Even worse, by enshrining a par- 
ticular policy prescription in the 
Constitution, the amendment could 
turn a short-term economic crisis 
into a severe depression. Today, for 
instance, a 1 percent increase in 
unemployment would increase the 
deficit by $57 billion. With a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment in 
place, the federal government 
would be forced to increase or 
cut benefits by $57 billion during an 
economic contraction. This would 
dramatically aggravate the down- 
turn, increase the deficit and gener- 
ally make a bad situation far worse. 

Finally, the amendment would 
inevitably throw our national bud- 
get decisions into the hands of an 
unelected and unaccountable judi- 
ciary, which would presumably 
make policy decisions in a secret 
c hamb er. Ironically, the Republican 
contract would bring us secrecy in 
government, not openness. 

If the new majority wants to con- 
tinue the deficit cutting begun by 
President Clinton, they now have all 
the necessary powers without 
resorting to the delays and excuses 
of the need for more powers in the 
Constitution. Let’s continue reduc- 
ing the deficit in 1995 with tough 
decisions now. 
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Should taxpayers fund die arts? 

Yes: Quality takes money the free market won’t prmi<k # 



For those who think the arts are 
elitist and deserve not a farthing of 
federal funds, here are some numbers. 
Ust year. New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art — "Maybe the great- 
est art museum in America,” accord- 
ing to House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
— drew 4.6 million people, more than 
all the city’s pro- 
fessional sport* 
team* com- 
bined. A single 
exhibition, the 
stunning "Ori- 
gins of Impres- 
sionism," was 
seen by 800,000 
persons includ- 
ing— by way of 
declaring a con- 
flict of interest 
— this writer. I 
went twice. 

My two visits 
cost me $14, but 
the $7 admission price — about the 
same as the cost of a movie — is not 
nearly enough to cover the museum’s 
expenses. Of its $ 100-million annual 
budget, only 9.6 percent comes from 
ticket sales. Most of the rest comes 
from gifts, endowment income and 
grants from various dty and state 
agencies. Included is an itsy-bitsy 
amount the federal government gives 
the museum. If certain congre s sional 
Republicans have their way, those fed- 
eral programs will themselves become 
museum pieces. 

Just why, I cannot fathom. In terms 
of the federal budget, the amounts at 
stake are infinitesimal ($167 milbon, 
for the National Endowment for the 
Arts, for instance), but the rewards are 
great. The same is true for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting, which 
helps underwrite public televirion and 
radio. National Public Radio’s ’'Morn- 
ing Edition’’ and "AD Things Consid- 
ered” are simply the best news shows 
on the air. And while they no longer get 
federal funds, the stations that buy 
these programs do. In a triDion-doflar 
federal budget, the CPB gets a wee 
$285 million. That’s not peanuts. It’s 
barely the shells. 

All these agencies are fighting for 
their lives. The walls of Washington 
have been breached by budget-cutters 
and ideological Visigoths (some are 
both) who either say the nation can no 
longer afford to aid the arts and public 



Quality is not only 
expensive, it is - 
almost always 
v.tprofitable. 



broadcasting or who think that govern- 
ment has no business doing so anyway. 
When it comes to broadtasting, they 
point to cable — 500 channels prom- 
ised or threatened, depending on how 
you look at it — and say the private 
sector will give every American what 
be or she wants. 

What cable system are they talking 
about? Mine offers me week-bid dty 
council meetings and schlock jewelry 
— all at a fee, of course. Once I had 
only nine channels of junk. Now I have 
about 50. This, my friends, is not 
progress — unless , of course, you 
happen to have a cable franchise. 

The reason the arts or public broad- 
casting need government help is that 
quality is not only expensive, it is 
almost always u npr ofit a ble. To mea- 
sure worth by the market is downright 
absurd The government does many 
things because they are worthwhile 
and because, otherwise, they would not 
exist. Disney World can make a buck, 
but not some obscure national park or, 
for that matter, your local public li- 
brary. Want to give those up, too? 

I find it odd that conservatives, of all 
people, are always ranting about the 
elite — a term to which Gingrich 
seems addicted Many conservatives, 
after all, are not only card<anying 
members of that iD-defined group, but 
some of them are always arguing for 
cultural standards. What’s wrong, 
then, with government upholding an 
occasional standard m the arts, aiding 
s omet hin g deemed worthy. Is a super- 
power nothing more than ships, planes 
and men m arms? 

There is, in fact, nothing wrong 
with elitism if it’s gained by merit and 
not, say, by circumstance of birth. 
There's nothing wrong with our gov- 
ernment doing what, in essence, vari- 
ous German rulers did when they hired 
a certain J.S. Bach to compose a little 
music For sure, there will be the 
inevitable controversy — a homoerot- 
ic Mapplethorpe exhibition, for in- 




stance — but as the Hecs “Gri- 
gins of linpr^^r* 0 * 1 c£uw proves, 
one ge **^ * ^ s outrage can some- 
become another’s beloved clas- 
sic Some of the show’s best paintings 
were condemned by the 19th Centu- 
ry's art establishment. 

When I visit the Met or any of the 
Smithsonian jn Washing ton , 

I am awed by the combination of 
private philanthropy and go v e rnm ent 
funding that pays for what I see, 
sometimes gathering art from around 
the world far a particular exhibition. I 
win not argue flat supporting the arts 
is more impo r ta nt than national de- 
fense or cancer r esea rc h . But I will say 
that enriching a nation’s cultural life is 



not, as some would have it, s superflu- 
ous effort If you believe that then it 
follows that the Sistine Chapel’s ceiling 
does nothing more than keep out the 
ram. 

If government, all government, 
turns its bade on institutions such as 
the Met the museum would either 
have to curtail services or steeply raise 
ticket prices. Great art — the master- 
pieces that once hung in the p tf tars of 
the rich — would once again be avail- 
able only to those who can afford it 
That would mean that an institution 
that is in no way elite would ultimately 
become just that The silly fight against 
etitism serves only the cause it abhors. 

W Hw Pmt m mn Grout 
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No: The enlightening power of the arts are overblown 



A cadre of upstanding artistic types 
came to my newspaper recently to 
explain to the supportive editorial 
board the many reasons why Congress 
should not cut funding for the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National 
Endowment far 
Humanities and 
the Corporation 
for Public 
Broadcasting. 
Key committees 
will be consider* 
ing funding far 
these entities 
this month. 

The meeting 
pve me an op- 
portunity to em- 
barrass my co- 
workers by 
asking troglo- 
dyte questions, 
jAjng on the NEA, such as: Why 
hardworking taxpayers be 
forWd to subsidize your artistic flights 
of fancy? 

The answer, the artistes replied, is 
that everybody benefits from federal 
arts spending. Like: They don't want 
arts funding for themselves, they really 
want it to help other people. 

And: Everybody benefits when they 
benefit. School children benefit be- 
cause there is a minuscule chance 
schoolchildren will be treated to an 
NEA-funded performance. (Okay, so 




this is my take on it) The unborn 
benefit because art is forever. People 
who live in trailers and only catch 
classical music when it's in a cartoon 
benefit because their neighbors who 
catch an NEA-funded bilingual flamen- 
co dancing exhibition will be less un- 
couth. 

An arts flier, citing quotes from 
inmates, c n r wtfnn y nffiriak and art- 
ists, listed these benefits from the arts: 
“The arts stop suicides.” ‘The arts 
fight graffiti.” And: “The arts redirect 
destructive behavior.” The folks whc 
put that handout together apparently 
forgot about Van Gogh, the San Fran- 
cisco graffiti arts teacher caught tag- 
ging in the Sunset District and the 
NEA-subskfoed performance artist 
who tapped his scalp with needles, 
carved symbols on another artist and 
put spikes through the cheeks of two 
women. 

Ah, but I lampoon art I forget the 
soul and its hunger for enlightenment 
The quiet walk by a row d impression- 
ist originals, the light that dicks on m a 
child's soul when oil and paper take 
flight the leap one feels while sitting in 
a chair just watching the ballet The 
snare — 1 mean roar — of the op er a. 

These endeavors are worthy. I 
sivnrid be a booster. That was the nub 
ot the artistes' argument Indeed, the 
meeting was Hke a math diagram m 
which two planes do not intersect in 



this case because of a fundamental 
ph i l os oph ica l difference. They believe 
that if something is intrinsically wor- 
thy,! the federal go vernm ent — that’* 
you, taxpayer — should subsidize it I 
say,; if something is worthy, private 
donors wiD and should pay. 

And so we taifrfd past et ch other. 
They said arts programs that benefit 
inner-aty kids i ns pire children. Good, 1 
said, then put those progr am s in the 
Kfr oob. There is no money to fund 
those programs in schools, they said. 
That's because the federal govern- 
ment keeps spending money on a lot of 
junk, including perf or m ance artists, I 
thought 

Toe arts community toves this sta- 
tistic The $167 ntilhon NEA budget 
costs 64 cents per American — a 
bargain, the edified and rarefied say. If 
you want to look at afl expenditures 
that way, federal wool and mnh*jr 
subsidies art a b ar g ain too, but that 
doesn't mean people want their tax 
dollars to go to them. 

Besides, the NEA is spending 64 
cents per American that the federal 
coffers don't have. Thus, Washington 
is committing the govern ment equiva- 
lent of paying the rent and buying 
theater tickets and lithographs on 
credit cards that are near their Hmit 

Then, the panel (foamed bow 
much good it saw mmmg from its 
spending of your money. It’s almost 
like play money to them. They had a 



good time, and others did too, inducing 
some Republicans; it must be good for 
you. You are selfish if you don't want to 
contribute to the NEA. They are self- 
less for *p»nd»Hg your money and 
spreading art even where art isn't 
wanted. 

One item not found in the inmate- 
artistes' fber The arts teach people 
self-reliance. Or The arts teach people 
r e sp ect for the hard work and choi ce? 
of others. So much for the gntight^ryng 
power of the arts. 

But maybe Vm wrong. Maybe the 
sort of probing perfor ma nce art often 
endorsed by the NEA does have its 
socially redee mi ng qualities. In which 
case, could I have a grant 9 

Another Hando ut poin ted out bow, 
far every dollar the swells get from the 
NEA, they raise “111 and more from 
state and local agencies/' — read 
more taxpayer money — “founda- 
tions, corporations, bu s i nesses and in- 
dividuals.” As a result there is a 
marvelous multiplier effect that cre- 
ates employment and prosperity for all 
Therefore, handouts say, the arts gen- 
erate $33 billion in the American econ- 
omy. (By this logic, the deficit could be 
eliminated by dramatically increasing 
NEA spending.) 

This is just another way of saying 
— not that you believe it — that 
federally funded arts programs, like 
butterflies, are free. 

C naton Wndka* 
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Figure 18 



Special Interest Group Accommodations 
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